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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o——- 


HE debate on the second reading of the German Naval Esti- 
mates began in the Reichstag on Monday, when Admiral 

von Tirpitz praised the Navy Law, saying that without it the 
naval programme would have been exposed every year to the 











_ fluctuations of public opinion, and such a navy as Germany 


now had would never have beencreated. “ From the beginning 
[we quote from the Times] the navy had never been intended 
for aggressive purposes.” The aim was that German sea 
power, as had been said previously, should be such that any 
Great Power would be running a risk in attacking Germany. 
Herr Ledebour, speaking for the Socialists, said that Herr 
von Tirpitz’s well-meant words had no value; all Govern- 
ments uttered such sentiments; the fact remained that all 
the talk of war between Germany and Great Britain was the 
creation of the Tirpitz era. Herr Erzberger said that all 
nations envied the German Navy Law, under which ships had 
been constructed so cheaply that in the last twelve years 
Germany had spent £100,000,000 less than America, and had 
produced only 66,000 less tonnage. The debate was continued 
on Tuesday, when Admiral von Tirpitz said that it was an 
astonishing mistake in England to suppose that German con- 
struction bad been accelerated outside the Navy Law. This 
denial, of course, does not meet the objection that the Navy 
Law is a very elastic instrument, and that it is so variously 
interpreted in Germany that even now it is not certain how 
many ships are required under it, 


A meeting of the Committee Parliamentary Party was held 
at Constantinople on Tuesday, with the ostensible purpose of 
discussing the appointment of a successor to Talaat Bey, 
the Turkish Minister of the Interior, who has resigned. 
But the Times correspondent says that the real object of 
the meeting was to discuss the relations of the Committee 
and the Cabinet. It seems that each member of the Cabinet 
was criticised in turn, and then the name of each was put 
to the vote. Two Ministers—Emrullah Effendi and Haladjian 
Effendi—failed to pass the test, and the Grand Vizier was 
informed the next day that the Committee Party required 
their resignation. This fact demonstrates very clearly the 
powerful part still played by the Committee. The Grand 
Vizier may prefer to resign rather than shed any of his 
Ministers. The evidence points to the possibility of a 
political crisis. The Committee is still bending all its efforts 
to strengthening the army, and it is thought that a military 
dictatorship may sooner or later be brought about. It might 
at least clear the air by being a frank avowal of what the 
Committee is in effect aiming at. 





Although the outlook in Turkey, for the reasons just 
explained, as well as owing to the continued revolts in Arabia 
and Albania and the cruelties practised in Macedonia, causes 
much anxiety, we still hold that the right attitude for Great 
Britain is not to denounce Young Turks but to sympathise 
with the better spirits among them in their attempt to get the 
upper hand. We were glad to reada sensible letter to this 
effect from Mr. Noel Buxton in the Times of Wednesday. He 
points out that the freedom of speech and of communication, 
and the improvement in schools and hospitals, are all to the 
good, and that such reforms as are achieved by Turkey 
of her own motion are likely to be more lasting than 
reforms imposed by Europe. The “militarism and fanaticism” 
of the Committee cannot be denied, nor can the tortures in 
Macedonia, for, unhappily, the Central Government has little 
control over the administrative machine. After the recent 
visit of Talaat Bey, who is a high-minded politician, to 
Macedonia, the cruelties continued as before. Mr. Buxton 
sums up in a passage with which we heartily agree :-— 

“Have the Young Turks, then, destroyed their claim to support 
and earned intervention? I think not. Notable improvements 
upon the Hamidian inferno have been effected ; and the personality 
of the best among the Young Turk leaders compels confidence. 
But no one will deny that to achieve success against the immense 
forces of reaction and militarism they need every possible help. 
Criticism based on total distrust is valueless; but the Young Turks 
themselves desire that British friendship should be conditional 
upon reform.” 


The new Persian Regent, who has at last arrived at Teheran, 
delivered an address to the Mejliss last Sunday which pro- 
duced, the Times correspondent telegraphs, a profound im- 
pression. He is reported to have said that constitutional 
government was impossible while the system of small personal 
groups continued. He refused to take the oath unless he 
received guarantees that the Government should be supported 
by a stable majority and that the Meiliss would refrain from 
interfering captiously in foreign policy. On Thursday the 
Mejliss unanimously gave the Regent the required assurances. 
It has been announced from 8t. Petersburg that the Russian 
troops at Kazvin will be withdrawn shortly, but the Persian 
Foreign Office does not appear to have received so far any 
official communication on the subject. We trust that the 
Russian intention will be acted on speedily. The Persian 
Government will then be relieved of what it rightly or wrongly 
alleges to be an obstacle to efficient rule. The great need in 
Persia is a Government that commands respect, and all friends 
of the Persians should encourage them by every possible means 
to establish such a Government. This is the one way of 
preserving the integrity of the country. 


On Tuesday the Canadian Reciprocity Bill was passed ia 
the American House of Representatives by 200 votes to 92 
The debate was remarkable for a curious speech by Mr, 
Champ Clark, prospective Speaker of the next House, who 
declared that the Bill should be accepted as a step towards the 
annexation or assimilation of Canada by the United States, 
The Times correspondent sagaciously doubts whether Mr. 
Clark meant his remarks to be taken seriously, and adds; 
“American opinion seems to be fairly well convinced that 
reciprocity would act as a preventive rather than an incentive 
to aspirations after political union.” Judging from the 
history of various nations, we should say that economie 
relations have nothing to do with binding countries together. 
Whenhne country clings to another, it does so through senti- 
ment or necessity. On Wednesday Mr. Taft, in a letter, and 
Mr. Knox, in a speech, entirely disavowed Mr. Champ Clark's 
remarks, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier good-humouredly laughed 
them away in the Camadian House of Commons. We suspect 
that Mr. Clark’s speech was a humorous sally, and, if 0, 
those who solemnly assert on the strength of it that there 
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is a political motive in the Reciprocity Bill are making them- 
selves rather ridiculous. 


On Friday week the debate on the Address was resumed by 
Mr. O'Grady, the Labour Member for East Leeds, who moved 
an amendment expressing regret “that no promise had been 
made of a Bill establishing the right to work, by placing upon 
the State the responsibility of directly providing employment 
or maintenance for the genuine unemployed.” Mr. Burns, in 
a most powerful and convincing speech, for which the nation 
should be grateful, denounced the Right to Work Bill as a 
palliative which would not prevent and a panacea that 
would not remedy. The real meaning of the amendment, 
from first to last, was the provision of relief works, which 
were like opiates: “The more one took of them, the 
more one wanted, the patient died of the remedy more 
quickly than he would have done of the disease.” His 
own experience of relief works during the Manchester 
cotton famine had convinced him that no advantage 
resulted from such works to either the unemployed or 
the nation. After commenting on the lack of practical 
suggestions and the reliance on sentimental appeals shown 
by the supporters of the amendment, Mr. Burns illustrated 
its effect on the building trade, the only trade which could be 
used for municipal or State relief. The right to work prin- 
ciple would, he maintained, only render it more flactuating, 
whereas it ought to be made more stable, 


Insurance, continued Mr. Burns, was the only method by 
which unemployment could be met in certain fluctuating trades, 
and all right-to-work schemes were a premium against un- 
employment insurance, against the organisation of workmen 
in trade unions and friendly societies. They would make other 
people do the saving and throw the whole burden on the com- 
munity, and put a premium on thriftlessness, improvidence, 
and irregularity. Employers would no longer work short time 
to keep on the older men, and the personal relationship 
between employer and employed would be _ impaired, 
“ Why,” asked Mr. Burns, “was it all at once and in 
the twinkling of an eye we found the venue of 
employing the unemployed transferred from the muni- 
cipalities to the State? It was because out of 2,468 
county, borough, and urban councils, only 24 councils had ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the Right to Work Bill.” 


Mr. Burns then turned to the Government’s alternative reme- 
dies, ar pwinted to the guod results achieved by the Labour 
ixchanges, to the stiffening of the Railways Hours Act and 
the efforts of the Local Government Board to reduce infant 
mortality and improve housing, to the projected scheme of 
insurance against unemployment, to the extension of small 
holdings, to the Road Board and the Development Board. 
These were great and solid contributions to social reform, 
and they asked to be allowed to go on with their work instead 
of making inroads on the industrial character and manly 
independence of the poor. We deal in another column with 
Mr. Lansbury’s speech, but may here recall the challenge of 
Proudhon, the French Socialist, in 1848: “ Give me ‘ the right 
to work,’ and I will concede to you all the other rights of 
property and beat you.” The amendment was lost by 225 
to 39 votes. 


On Wednesday Lord Helmsley moved an amendment ex” 
pressing regret that the Government had not shown any 
readiness to amend the law governing land and house valuation 
and assessment, on the ground that the new taxes caused loss 
and hardship without corresponding gain to the revenue. The 
Attorney-General indignantly repudiated the suggestion that 
the valuers had been instructed to make low valuations or 
had displayed bias. In one district forty thousand 
provisional valuations had been made and the objections 
did not amount to more than one per cent. Only 
two notices of appeal had been lodged up to the 
present. Ont of ten million five hundred thousand 
copies of forms which had been issued, nine million two 
hundred and fifty thousand had been returned, and half 
of the remainder were in the hands of companies that 
had asked for an extension of time. Mr. Pretyman 
dec'ared that by undervaluing property now the Govern- 
ment would gain in future years both in respect of increment 
and estate duties. If they were logical they would tax 


a ee 
other kinds of property. The greatest griévance of 
ever, was the effect of the new taxes on the building on " 


Mr. J. M. Henderson, the Liberal Member for W 
Aberdeen, while supporting the new land taxes, warned i. 
party that the adoption of the single-tax doctrine of He 
George would split the Liberal Party asunder. Mr heat 
Chamberlain observed that the Opposition were not ane 
challenging the policy of land taxes. The time for such aann 
might come later on. For the moment they were concerned te 
see whether the methods of valuation could not be amended 
with a view to greater fairness. Without imputing deliberate 
unfairness to the Government, he contended that official valuers 
would have a natural bias in the interests of their employers 
which would induce them to assess site value too low, and it 
was necessary that the House should be told whether the 
valuers appointed were the most highly qualified. The 
— was rejected by 263 votes to 189, or a majority 
of 74. 


On Wednesday the most important of the’amendmentsto the 
Address, that condemning Home Rule, was moved by Mr. 
Malcolm, in a speech which amply proved his fitness for the 
task. He pointed out that if the Parliament Bill becomes law 
this session, the present mechanical majority will be 
able to pass a Home Rule Bill within the existence 
of the present Parliament, without any possibility of appeal 
to the nation. That being so, the Opposition held that 
the people had an indefeasible right to have communi. 
cated to them as early as possible the real nature of the 
Government scheme. Mr. Malcolm’s amendment found an 
ideal seconder in Lord Hugh Cecil. We wish we had space 
to reprint his speech in full. Exceedingly pointed as well 
as true was his declaration that there are no Irish ques- 
tions of any importance which are exclusively Irish. 
Experience shows this, but we may add that it may be proved 
equally well from the fact that the finances of the two islands 
are so intermixed and fused that it is impossible to separate 
them. Every question of importance has its financial side, 
and in Ireland almost all finance is concerned with the 
Imperial Exchequer owing to the system of grants in aid. In 
truth you cannot cut the administrative and legislative painter 
without cutting the financial one. But that is exactly what the 
Nationalist Members are determined we shall not do. “You 
shall pay the piper and we shall call the tune” is their modest 
demand to the British people. Almost as pertinent as anything 
in Lord Hugh’s speech was the demand he interjected in the 
course of Mr. Kedmond's speech, asking whether the Irish 
leader was willing to submit Home Rule to a reference under 
a Referendum. To this Mr. Redmond could only make the 
very lame reply that the noble lord’s question was not practical 
politics, Mr. Redmond is singularly mistaken. He will soon 
find that, hate and fear it as he may, the Poll of the People is 
very practical politics indeed. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech was adroitly reticent. It gave really 
no information whatever as to the nature of the Government 
proposals. When asked what was meant by “ the supremacy 
of Parliament,” his answer was solvitur ambulando. His 
definition of Home Rule was the “creating in Ireland an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive responsible to that 
Parliament to deal with purely Irish affairs,” but subject to 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament being maintained. 
This definition would, of course, in theory and law, fit per- 
fectly a purely Colonial system of government. In the case 
of the great Dominions, “the indefeasible supremacy ” of the 
Imperial Parliament is theoretically fully maintained. What 
the country wants to know are the details which Mr. Asquith 
so airily declared would be solved ambulando—a phrase which 
Lord Hugh Cecil wittily interpreted as “ walking through the 
Lobbies.” As to how the finance problem is to be treated, as 
to whether Mr. Asquith really proposes that the Irish Members 
are to interfere in our purely English and Scotch affairs while 
we are to have no power to interfere in theirs, whether there 
is to be an “in and out” clause, and, again, under what prin- 
ciple of right and justice the Nationalists can claim local 
autonomy for themselves and yet deny it to the Protestants of 
the North, Mr. Asquith gave no information. 


We have dealt with the general question elsewhere, and 








equally the occasional profits made on sales of shares and 





can now only refer very shortly to Mr. Redmond’s speech, 
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Sal the leader who follows him, was a speech 
which, sol and fine promises, and threw no light.on 
gar problem. Mr. Churchill's speech, though a very 
Je piece of Parliamentary oratory, contained in truth 
oie but soft words. Mr. William O’Brien, it may be 
noted, pleaded for a compromise in regard to the two 
inseparable questions of the House of Lords and Home Rule. 
Mr. Birrell, who wound up for the Government, harped upon 
the theme that justice to Ireland could not be done in the 
House of Commons, which is in reality a general attack on 
representative government. It is only true in the sense that 
it is true that justice cannot be done to England in the House 
of Commons. At eleven o’clock the Prime Minister moved 
the closure, and the amendment was finally defeated by a 


majority of 113 (326—213). 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith’s motion taking over the whole 
time of the House until April 13th was carried by a majority 
of 78. He announced that only one day would be given to 
the first reading of the Parliament Bill, which is to be taken 
on Tuesday. Without undue curtailment of discussion, the 
Bill might be sent to the Lords in May. Thus a decision would 
be reached before the Coronation. Up till Friday no indica- 
tion had been given as to whether the Bill will be the old Bill 
pure and simple, or whether any modifications have been or 
will be made in its details. 


Lord Curzon spoke at the annual dinner of the United 
Club on Friday week on the Parliament Bill and the Unionist 
Scheme for the Reform of the House of Lords. Throughout 
the struggle that was in prospect he hoped the Unionist Party 
would adhere unflinchingly to the principle that their ancient 
Constitution should not be torn asunder to suit the exigencies 
of one party alone, and that if modification were admitted it 
should be arrived at by common consent and not be such as 
would lead to party reprisals. He dismissed the talk of 
party disunion as unfounded, and declared that so long as 
Mr. Balfour was willing to lead they knew no other 
leader. As for the statement in the Times that the 
Unionist leaders had decided to drop their scheme for 
refurming the Lords, it was news to him, and he repudiated 
the conclusions drawn from this statement by the Westminster 
Gazette—that the Peers were incapable of solving the problem 
and preferred to leave it to the Government—as destitute of 
a shred of foundation. Lord Curzon proceeded to outline a 
scheme under which the House of Lords would be reduced to 
300 members : 100 to be elected by the Peers themselves, 50 to 
be chosen for distinguished services and 50 appointed by the 
Prime Minister of the day (‘so many a year”), and 100 
chosen by county and borough councils. 





On Tuesday Lord Lansdowne unveiled the statue to the 
late Duke of Devonshire in Whitehall, and in a speech after- 
wards paid an eloquent tribute to his memory. Three 
characteristics, Lord Lansdowne said, were conspicuous in 
him :— 

“In the first place, he was a man possessing @ sense of duty 
stronger, I think, than that of any public man with whom I have 
ever come into contact—a sense of duty to himself, a sense of duty 
to his party, a sense of duty, above all, to his country. That sense 
of duty made him never shirk a hard task, however hard, however 
uncongenial, If work lay ready to-his hand he was there to do it, 
both thoroughly and fearlessly. The second characteristio upon 
which I venture to dwell was the absolute independence of his 
naiure. He was a party man, a strong party man, but he would 
not go all lengths with his party. He would sacrifice his own 
interests, his own convenience, but not the principles and the 
couvictions which he held. The third characteristic I will mention 
was the transparent sincerity of his nature. He was a man who 
sought the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Another of the Duke's qualities was admirably summed up 
by Robert Lowe, who declared that what he liked about 
Hartington was his “ you-be-damnedness.” The Duke, though 
in essentials genial and kindly, never used humbug, or “smooth- 
inz-over,” or any other of the placating tricks of the professional 
politician. 

(n Sunday Mr. Philip Snowden gave an address at Nelson 
upon the House of Commons, which he described as “an 
‘usiitution fearfully and wonderfully made.” The time 
given to the discussion of Estimates was altogether inadequate. 
There was a very good reason why the Treasury vote was 
never discussed—namely, that “the salary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister and all the big pots 


were concerned in the Treasury vote.” After alluding to th 
death of Sir Charles Dilke as a great loss to members of the 
Labour Party, Mr. Suowden went on to make a series of com- 
ments upon individual Members of Parliament. He declared 
that Mr. Bonar Law was the best debater in the Unionist 
Party, and that Mr. Austen Chamberlain was a much abler 
man than he was generally credited with being. Mr. Balfour 
was the most interesting man in the House, and Mr. Snowden 
really believed that he was inclined to Socialism. “The scientific 
character of Socialism and the scientific theory of Socialism 
seemed to uppeal to his peculiar make-up.” 


Mr. Mackinnon Wood, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, delivered an interesting address on the Declaration 
of London at the City Liberal Club on Friday week. If 
Great Britain, he argued, declined to ratify the instruments 
creating the International Prize Courts, and the rules 
formulated by the Declaration of London, the result would 
be a serious set-back to the development of the principles 
of international agreement, and would alsv lend a fresh 
stimulus to the competition in naval armaments. What they 
had to consider was whether the Declaration on the whole 
was prejudicial to this country or beneficial, not whether it 
was complete in every point. It was no legitimate reason to 
condemn it because, while it settled a large number of matters, 
it left a few still unsettled. Turning to the question of food 
supplies, he noted that if food were being brought us in British 
ships, the Declaration would not alter the situation in the 
least ; if in neutral ships, it would make us much better off 
than we were before. The experience of recent wars clearly 
showed that, as we stood now and as we should stand if ratifi- 
cation did not take place, we were liable to have food declared 
contraband in time of war without conditions—food intended 
for the peaceful population. Under the Declaration the right 
to declare food absolute contraband went. In this vital 
matter of food supply, therefore, we made a substantial gain ; 
and while it was true that the British Government would 
gladly see food placed on the free list, that was no adequate 
reason for declining the advantages gained by the Declaration. 
Enormous gains would accrue to shipowners and merchants 
under three headings: (1) right of appeal to an impartial 
International Court ; (2) the establishment of certainty, 
instead of the varying laws of different countries; (3) the 
securing of an agreed free list of goods. 


We regret to record the death of Colonel Eustace Balfour, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour's youngest brother. Colonel Balfour was 
best known, perhaps, as an indefatigable Volunteer. He com- 
manded the London Scottish for about seven years, and in 
1902 was granted the honorary rank of Colonel and was 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to King Edward. He wrote much on 
military subjects and was the first to insist on the great value 
of bicycles for military purposes. By profession he was on 
architect, and his work invariably showed the clearest traces 
of his learning and taste. He wasa man of culture, kindliness, 
and charm, and we join with men of all parties in sympathising 
with Mr. Balfour in his sorrow. 


The election of a Professor of Poetry at Oxford in succession 
to Mr. Mackail took place on Thursday. The President of 
Magdalen, Mr. Warren, was chosen. He received 174 votes, 
and Canon Beeching 147. The electors had a very difficult 
choice, for both candidates were admirably fitted by learning 
and scholarship to fill the vacant chair. The University is to 
be congratulated on its embarras des richesses in the region of 
poetic criticism and interpretation. 


The poll of Cambridge University, concluded on Thursday, 
resulted in the return of Sir Joseph Larmor, the official 
Unionist candidate. The figures were Larmor 2,308, Cox 
1,954, Page 332. Though we do not doubt that Sir Joseph 
Larmor will worthily represent his University, the result must 
be declared to be unsatisfactory from the party point of view. 
Mr. Cox would have proved a most efficient—nay, deadly— 
critic of the general policy of the Ministry—a veritable thorn 
in their side. It is impossible to say that of the victor. Mr. 
Page made a plucky fight, but it was clear from the beginning 
that the real struggle was between the other two candidates. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ACT OF UNION. 


()** might imagine from the majority of Liberal 

speeches and newspaper articles that the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland was a piece of 

ure political “ cussedness,” based upon nothing but “the 

ntish lust of domination” or even the desire of English- 
men and Scotchmen to oppress, torture, and fleece their 
Irish fellow subjects. “Now that the inhabitants of the 
bigger of the two islands that make up the United 
Kingdom have become more moral and more civilised, 
it is their duty to undo a great wrong, and repeal in 
shame and contrition the predatory and wicked acts of 
their ancestors.” A more futile, a more misleading, and a 
more utterly untrue view of the grounds upon which the 
Act of Union was established cannot be conceived. If 
Liberals would only take the trouble to pause and ask 
what produced the Act of Union, they would soon recognise 
how sophistical are the pleas set forth by Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Birrell, and the other advocates of Home Rule. They 
are but attempts to conceal the essential fact, which is that 
the grant of the Nationalist demands is the only condition 
upon which the Liberal Party can retain Office. The 
true ground for the passing of the Act of Union was 
not, as we have said, political “ cussedness” or malignity, 
or the desire to exploit Ireland, but the experience of some 
four hundred years, which showed that an incorporating 
Union was the only way in which the relations between 
the two islands could be fairly, peaceably, and effectively 
adjusted and the best interests both of Ireland and of 
Great Britain be secured. Every other plan had been tried 
and failed. The Act of Union was passed because it had 
become an absolute necessity. People talk as if their nostrum 
of an Irish Parliament dealing with purely Irish affairs 
plus an Irish Executive—a Parliament, however, subor- 
dinate to the Parliament at Westminster—was a new device. 
Yet, in fact, it is a device which was given a long trial. It 
was proved conclusively that it could not either bring peace 
to Ireland or security to Great Britain. For a short time 
after the Revolution, Ireland had a Separatist Parlia- 
ment, dominated by the Celtic and Roman Catholic 
elements, and its acts were acts of tyranny and oppression 
to the Protestant and Saxon minority. It was followed, 
after the battle of the Boyne, by a subordinate Parliament 
which was constitutionally very much in the position which 
Mr. Asquith now proposes. It dealt with purely Irish 
affairs and there was an Irish Executive in Dublin, but at 
the same time the Parliament at Westminster maintained 
its supremacy and could not only legislate over the head of 
the Irish Parliament but could annul Irish acts. The 
result was not to give good government to Ireland or to 
make the relations between the two nations peaceful and 
secure. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century came the 
agitation for freeing Ireland from the hateful domination 
ot the British Parliament, a domination, we admit, of the 
worst kind, for the Parliament at Westminster had power 
without responsibility. Under armed pressure from Ire- 
land at a time when we had been weakened by an unsuc- 
cessful war, a completely independent Parliament— 
Grattan’s Parliament—was established. What was the 
result ? The internal condition of Ireland showed no real 
improvement, unless the filling of Dublin with excellent 
examples of eighteenth-century architecture in which the 
Corinthian order was the dominant feature can be 
called an improvement. In the end there came the 
bloody Rebellion of ’98, marked by atrocities such as those 
at the Bridge of Wexford—burnings and slayings, and the 
spearing of women and children en pikes, which resembled 
the atrocities of the French Revolution—a rebellion which 
was put down with almost equal atrocities, but atrocities, 
remember, committed not by English troops or under the 
orders of the English Executive, but by one section of the 
Trish —— supported and condoned by Acts of the 
Dublin Parliament. (If our memory serves, the Dublin 
Parliament passed Acts of Indemnity, not for unlaw- 
ful acts which had been committed, but in regard to 
those which might be committed by the magistrates and 
the troops while dealing with the Rebellion.) Every form 
of governing Ireland by local Parliaments, subordinate 
and insubordinate, had thus failed. In despair, Pitt resolved 











to try the only plam which had not been tried—an imcorper. 
ating Union under whieh Ireland should become part of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. From thet 
moment net only did the great danger te this 
from the risk of foreign intervention in the Sister Island 
a but the internal condition of Ireland began te 
spite of the torrents of Irish rhetoric, and in 
spite of the many bad things and foolish things dong 
in Ireland since the Union, we say without hesitation 
that the Act of Union has given Ireland far more justice 
and far more prosperity than any other system of rule which 
she has ever enjoyed in her history. The famine wag no 
fault of the British connection, but was due rather to the 
manner in which the Irish population increased after the 
Union, while the industries of Ireland did not increase at g 
similar ratio. If in the Highlands of Scotland there had 
been a similar phenomenon, similar horrors must have been 
the result. No doubt the greater part of Ireland remaing 
a poor country, but that again is not due to the connection 
with Great Britain, but arises from the fact that Ireland has 
not any great natural resources, such as 2 wey soil or 
a genial climate, but still more from the fact that she hag 
not for the most part a diligent, a thrifty, or an enter. 
prising population. These may seem harsh words, but they 
are true. The is easy. There is one part of Ireland 
which, though it has no natural advantages of any kind 
over the rest of Ireland, is mhabited by a diligent and enter- 
prising population. In that part of Ireland the advanee in 
material progress and industrial prosperity has been little 
less than miraculous. Belfast and the counties of north- 
east Ulster have received no special he!p from Government, 
and its industries have had none of the pampering which 
has been bestowed upon agricultural Ireland. Yet Belfast 
is one of the richest and most flourishing cities of the United 
Kingdom. It has grown with astonishing rapidity, and has 
all the rush and vigour of an American town. Its ship- 
building yards are the wonder of the world, and there is 
hardly a trade it has undertaken which does not flourish. 
Yet, as we have said, it is utterly impossible to repre- 
sent it as the spoilt child of the connection. No 
one can say that Belfast owes its marvellous development 
to British patronage. Take it altogether, the Act of 
Union has been an immense success, and that success has 
of late years been developing at an increasing ratio. 
The Parliament of the United Kingdom has shown that 
it can do absolute justice to Ireland. The credit of the 
whole of the United Kingdom, usually so jealously 
guarded, has been freely used to help the farmers of 
Ireland. Such help has been extended to no other part 
of the United Kingdom. It has been recognised that the 
Union is an incorporating Union, and that the _Ticher 
parts of the Kingdom ought to come to the assistance 
of the poorer. ‘There has been no attempt to say that 
Ireland must work out her own economic salvation. 
Instead, it has been readily admitted that Ireland, because 
she is poor, has a right while she remains united to us to 
share our prosperity and claim our assistance to the full. 

Now, as we have said, we are asked to forget the 
grounds of absolute necessity upon which the Act of 
Union was founded. We are, in fact though not m 
name, to tear up Pitt’s great work, and to go back to 
that system of nominally subordinate but actually 
insubordinate Parliaments in Ireland which proved so 
disastrous in the past. Because it is for the moment 
politically convenient for Mr. Asquith and his Ministry 
to forget their history, they are going to try to persuade 
the British people that they have a new and infallible 
remedy for Irish discontent. Yet if we look at the bottle 
we shall see it is only the stale mixture which we discarded 
long ago, though a certain amount of water and colouring 
matter has been added. 

If, in spite of the teachings of history, Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues insist upon destroying the Act of Umion, 
they will be met by two problems which, we venture to 
say, will prove their ruin. The first is concerned with 
finance, and on this point we will ask them one simple 
question : Are they prepared to abrogate the maxims that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune, and that when a Parlia- 
ment hands over money which it has colleeted from the 
taxpayers of the whole country to a local subordinate body, 
it is bound in duty to see that that money is properly 5} - 
and to inspect and control the work of the spenders? I 
the Liberals are going to maintain these maxims, then most 
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hall not get rid of that responsibility for 

Irish affairs and for the details of Irish government which 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell tell us imposes 80 terrible a 
purden on the Parliament at Westminster. If they are 
not going to act on the maxims, but are to hand the money 
over to the Irish Parliament to be spent exactly as it 
likes, then we venture to say that a plan so profligate and 
so unjust will not last more than three or four years. The 
scandal will be too great. Parliament will ultimately insist 
upon knowing where the money goes. The only sound 
financial policy, if Ireland is to have a Parliament of her 
own and an Executive of her own on the Colonial model, 
is to make her financially autonomous, exactly as are the 
Colonies. No British colony has ever dreamt of asking 
to be allowed to spend at her own sweet will the 
money of the British taxpayer. But unless Ireland is 
allowed to do this we are told that Ireland will be 
bankrupt. Therefore, in fact if not in theory, the Irish 
Parliament is to spend our money without giving any 
account of it. Iveland is to put her hand into the 
Imperial Exchequer. Apparently the only answer to this 
is that there will still be Irish representatives at West- 
minster. No doubt: but since there is to be no “in and 
out” clause, how can that be called a set off? Ireland is 
to interfere in the home affairs of England and Scotland, 
but we are not to interfere in hers. That is to be our con- 
solation ! 

The other point upon which we desire to put a plain 
question to the Liberal Government is the problem of 
Ulster. On the principles on which they advocate Home 
Rule, how can they insist upon forcing those counties 
of north-east Ulster in which there is a Protestant 
majority under a Dublin Parliament and Executive? The 
people of the North want to be let alone and to remain as 
they are, yet they are to be told in the name of the sacred 
right of local autonomy that they are to have no voice in 
the matter, but are to take their orders from Dublin. The 
only attempt to answer this question is to be found in the 
plea that the north-east counties of Ireland do not ask 
for separate treatment. This merely means that up till 
now the Ulster Protestants have refused to say that if 
driven to it they will ask for the lesser of two evils. That 
refusal, it is well known, is due to their unwillingness to 
appear to desert their co-religionists in the South. 

But surely this matter cannot be wholly left to the men 
in the North. Unionists in England have a right to say, and 
will say : “ We protest against your Home Rule scheme alto- 
gether, for it means ruin to the country. If, however, you 
insist on having it, then at least we have the right to demand 
that this ruinous thing shall come in the way of the lesser 
rather than the greater evil. You must at any rate give 
separate treatment to Ulster. If you do not, remember 
that you have not only immensely increased the moral 
right of Protestant Ireland to resist Home Rule and offer 
resistance, passive and active, to the decrees of the 
Dublin Parliament and the Dublin Executive, but, 
what is more, you have also vastly increased the moral 
right of Unionists in Eugland and Scotland to sup- 
port north-east Ulster in a resistance which, depend 
upon it, will take place.” If separate treatment is 
given to north-east Ulster, Unionists here, though they 
may detest the change, will at any rate say that the 
Ulster people have no right to resist, and they must endure 
their grievance till Home Rule can be repealed. If, how- 
ever, the demand for separate treatment has been refused, 
and the Liberal Party merely say to Ulster, “We will 
force you by the use of British bayonets to go under the 
Dublin Parliament,” then the case for helping Ulster from 
here is placed upon a perfectly different footing. 

We warn the present Government that here we are 
taking up no pedantic attitude, or one which will have 
no support in England and Scotland. The demand for 
separate treatment for Ulster cannot be refused merely on 
the technical ground that the Ulstermen have not asked 
for it. If not by them, at any rate by English Unionists 
the demand for separate treatment in order to avoid civil 
war will most certainly be made and pressed. I it is re- 
fused, English Unionists, who otherwise would support the 
carrying out of the law, however disagreeable to the people 
of Ulster, will not only refuse to do so, but will give their 
moral support to the active and passive resisters of Belfast 
and the neighbouring counties. The Liberals may at the 
moment think this an insignificant point. If they do, 

they will find themselves very much mistaken if ever 
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they have to make an attempt to force Belfast and 
that part of north-east Ulster in which there is a Protes- 
tant majority to obey the laws of a Dublin Parliament and 
to carry out the orders of a Dublin Executive. 





THE RIGHT TO WORK BILL. 


HERE are many astonishing things about the Parlia- 
mentary Socialists, but perhaps the most astonishing 
thing of all isthe manner in which—whether through 
ignorance or deliberately we will not now enquire— 
they misrepresent the views of their opponents. A 
capital example of this misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sentation is to be found in the speech of Mr. Lansbury, 
the Socialist leader, in the debate on the Right to 
Work Bill. Mr. Lansbury spoke as if he and his 
friends had a monopoly of good intentions and patriotic 
feelings in regard to the poorer classes of the community, 
and especially as to those who are hungry and unemployed. 
He did not merely profess to be alone in possession of the 
secret of how to solve the economic ills of Society, but 
talked as if his party were alone anxious to remedy those 
evils. As he possesses or feigns such an attitude, let us tell 
him that there are plenty of those who disagree with his 
nostrums who are quite as prepared as he is to declare that 
“the bread-and-butter question of millions of his fellow 
citizens was of infinitely greater importance than the Con- 
stitutional question.” Who can doubt it—whoever has 
doubted it? No one out of a lunatic asylum would bother 
about the Constitutional question in comparison with 
solving the problem of destitution and of putting a pullet in 
every man’s pot. Even if the price of “ getting rid of the 
weight of poverty, destitution, and misery here in our very 
midst” were the loss of Empire, we would pay it. Does Mr. 
Lansbury really believe that people maintain what he so 
crudely calls “dreams of domination”’ or “the shibboleths of 
Free Trade” out of an abstract love for them and not on their 
merits, or that we who happen to desire both the main- 
tenance of the Empire and the maintenance of Free Trade 
dislike and oppose what he calls “the more excellent 
doctrine that teaches men that they are all social beings, 
interdependent one upon another, and that Society should 
be organised from top to bottom so as to bring to every 
man, woman, and child the opportunity of living full, free, 
happy lives?” Of course, Society ought to be so organised. 
That is the ideal of all of us, and that is the ideal for 
which we are working quite as keenly as the Socialists. 

We want the restoration of the patient to health just as 
much as Mr. Lansbury does; nay, we want it more, and can 
prove that we want it more because we are not willing to 
feed the sick man with what Mr. Burns—unconsciously 
following Dr. Chalmers—calls poisonous opiates. The 
nation is out of health, and we see men proposing a quack 
remedy which has been advertised with all the industrious 
sophistries which are always associated with patent medi- 
cines and infallible “cure-alls.” The honest doctor has 
before him a difficult and ungrateful task. He is not only 
obliged to declare that the quack remedy will greatly aggra- 
vate instead of curing the disease, but also has, as a rule, to 
confess that he has himself no “ get-well-quick ” medicine 
to offer—nothing which will produce a half cure with one 
bottle and an absolutely certain cure with two. He is 
obliged to admit that his remedy is slow in its operation, 
that the patient who takes it must expect to continue 
feeling pain and suffering for a considerable time 
longer, and that only through self-denial and the 
patient observation of a strict and disagreeable regi- 
men can complete health be regained. 

In the same way we who expose the quackcries of 
Socialism and its “ get-well-quick” remedies labour 
under the disadvantage of having to tell the country 
that we have not the power to cure it with two bottles 
in twenty-four hours. Our treatment will not only 
take long to produce a cure, but will involve self- 
sacrifice and the tiresome application of self-restraint, 
thrift, and prudence. We are in the position in which 
Cordelia found herself when she had to compete with 
Regan and Goneril. We cannot hope to rival them in 
fulsome professions of love and devotion to King Demos. 
We have to admit that our medicines make no claim to do 
what our opponents assert that theirs will do. We can 
merely adopt the unsensational and unsympathetic réle 
of those who point out that the promised remedy so 
much longed for by the patient in pain will prove worse 
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than the disease. We dare not even promise a complete 
cure in the future. All we can say with absolute certainty 
is that we will do nothing to make the patient worse. 
Yet, handicapped as we are, we shall in the end beat the 
quacks as the honest physician always beats them. The 
patient may stray away from us for a time and try the 
charlatan’s purple powders and pink purifiers, greatly to 
his harm and loss. In the end, however, he will come 
back to the advocates of common-sense. 

We have noted that the opponents of Socialism, whether 
right or wrong, desire as keenly as Mr. Lansbury the 
welfare of the people. The question between us is not one 
of ends but of means. Anyone can have good aims; the 
problem is how to achieve them. Now the essential 
difference between us, on the one hand, and Mr. Lansbury 
and the Socialists on the other, is the question of 
whether we are to adopt as our foundation- 
stone the principle of freedom of exchange or the 
—— of State ownership and organisation. He and 
us friends believe, and, doubtless, however much they may 
misrepresent us, believe quite sincerely, that the abolition 
of destitution and misery can only be reached by rejecting 
the basis of free exchange and substituting that of the 
State ownership and organisation of all industries, and, 
with it, State compulsion in the matter of work. We, 
on the other hand, hold that, though a miserable semi- 
savage state may conceivably be organised on the principle of 
State ownership and State compulsion, no true material and 
industrial progress is possible on such a basis. The problem 
at bottom is the problem of incentive. Under a Socialistic 
system there will, in our opinion, be an insuflicient incentive. 
‘The unproductive and unprolific character of Government 
work—the Government stroke, as Londoners have called 
the action of the man in State employment—affords the 
proof of our proposition. In working for the State there 
may be no “ The Devil take the hindmost,” but there is, 
certainly, no “The race is to the swift.” Under a system of 
free exchange, however, the incentive to work reaches 
its greatest height. 

Exchange is an act so simple, so universal, that we are 
apt to disregard its wonder-working nature. Yet to 
this harmless, necessary act is due our whole material 
progress. A man has only to understand the true 
nature of exchange to obtain in the region of economics 
something which is equivalent to “conversion” in the 
rezion of religion. Exchange is not merely the foundation 
stone of wealth. On its moral side it is an act of co-operation, 
or, 28 Bastiat so well called it, “a union of forces.” It is 
not an act in which one side profits and the other loses. It 
is 2 mutual benefit, a double blessing, a reciprocal act of 
mercy. It blesses him that buys and him that sells. And by 
the device under which, instead of barter, a man buys and 
sells for money, he obtains the maximum of choice, and 
thereby the maximum of incentive to his work. He who sells 
his quarter of wheat for 28s., or whatever may be the price 
of the day, has, through payment in money, not in kind, a 
world of choice before him as to what to take for his 
exchange. Thus he is given an incentive to work and to 
produce to which none other is comparable. 

But perhaps it will be said, Why trouble so much about 
this incentive to work? Why is it necessury to find 
something which will spur a man on to get the maximum 
of work out of himself and to give the stroke of individual 
effort rather than “the Government stroke”? The 
wmswer is patent: Man’s desires are progressive. He 
-S perpetually planning and needing new things and 
more things. It is his habit, or, if you will, his fate. 
But if this imperative enquiry after, and desire for, more 
vhings, better things and newer things, is to ke ful- 
illed, as we all want it to be fulfilled, it follows that 
what we need is abundance. But abundance, as Bastiat 
pointed out long ago, can never be reached through 
the artificial creation of scarcity. You may rightly and 
properly stop boy labour on moral or sanitary grounds, 
and we would most emphatically stop some of it on those 
grounds ; but if you try to stop it, as Mr. Lausbury wishes, 
in the interests of the starving poor and to make work, 
you are seeking abundance through an artificially pro- 
duced scarcity. It is, indeed, as important to remember 
that abundance, which is what the -world never ceas>s 
wanting on the material side, can never be obtained 
through scarcity, as it is to remember that exchange is 
always a union of forces, and not an act of pillage. 

Let us say once more that we who oppose Socialism 


ee 
desire as much as any Socialist the reduction of human 
misery. We know, however, that it can never be obtained 
by weakening human energy and by diminishing exchanges, 
If men are to have more, there must be more to on 
round, and that more will only be obtained by an increase 
in the efficiency of the workers. As Chalmers saw and 
insisted, poverty is, in the last resort, a moral evil, 
and requires a moral treatment. It is from the greater 
efficiency of the workers and from an increase in wealth 
that we shall improve the general condition of the people. 
What is wanted is not less capital—that is, less wealth— 
but more. The workman's ideal of two jobs looking for 
one man is a perfectly sound eeonomic ideal, and it ig 
one which we long to see accomplished. But remember 
it can only be accomplished by the accumulation 
of wealth. If the workers would only understand that 
every accumulation of capital tended to put capital more 
at their mercy in the matter of hiring, they would 
become the most ardent desirers of such accumulations. 
Let them only be persuaded to spend a little less on 
unnecessary things, to save a little more, and to pus 
a little more energy into their work, and the question 
of unemployment would very soon solve itself. But 
this is, of course, in the end a question of character, 
,and unfortunately we are for ever, as a State, destroy- 
ing rather than building up character and indepen- 
dence in the workers. In the day we weave the web 
in education, and at night undo it by pauperising 
and character-wrecking legislation. When we put 
premiums broadcast on slackness, thriftlessness, and 
economic folly, how can we expect not to find a large and 
flourishing crop of these qualities ? 

We shall only get a better state of things in this country 
if we have better citizens, and we shall only get better 
citizens by making it unpleasant and unprofitable to be a 
bad citizen, and pleasant and profitable to bea good citizen. 
We fully admit, with Mr. Lansbury, that there remains over 
the problem of the idle and luxurious rich, but that pro- 
blem would soon cure itself if the workers were more 
efficient, more thrifty, and more self-respecting. It is the 
demoralisation of the labourer, caused largely by socialistic 
legislation, which gives the idle rich man his opportunity. 
The cynical capitalist has nothing to fear from socialistic 
legislation. It is that in the last resort which gives him 
a high rate of interest for his money and puts the employed 
at his mercy. 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


: ee supporters of Woman Suffrage are counting the 
_ number of votes likely to be cast for their cause in 
the House of Commons, and so exhilarating do they find 
the occupation that the figures grow at every attempt to 
look into the future. For our part, we believe that the 
“ pledges ” said to have been given by members are in most 
cases so ambiguous that they have no determinable value, 
and the predictions of the Suffragists are consequently 
scarcely worth the paper they are written on. We do not 
mean that members have actually expressed sympathy with 
Woman Suffrage while intending secretly to work against it; 
we bring no charge of dishonesty. It is quite possible thata 
majority of the present House have a general sympathy with 
the principle, but it is quite another matter to bring that 
sympathy into operation. It would fade away before a Bill 
which did not satisfy the hundred and one scruples and reser- 
vations that exist side by side with a sincere enough attach- 
ment to the cause of Woman Suffrage. There is the widest 
difference in the world between accepting a principle and ac- 
cepting a particular Bill. Although we do not suppose that 
any member has been dishonest in giving assurances, we 
have always thought, and will say again, that a good many 
members have trifled with the question; they have not 
appreciated the fact that Woman Suffragists are perfectly 
sincere, and in the resu!t they have behaved very unfairly 
tothem. Particularly is it the duty of the Government to 
say exactly what their attitude towards Woman Suffrage 8 
without easuistry or ambiguity. We ourselves are funda- 
mentally and unfaltering!y opposed to Woman Suffrage for 
reasons which we need not repeat. We do not expect 
Suffragists to like what we say, but at least they 
cannot aceuse us of unfairness or levity. Every 
member of the House of Commons, from the Prime 





Minister downwards, ought to make up his mind to 
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declare his opinion in the plainest possible terms either 


. Suffrage or in favour of it, recognizing 
mong yg one oe those questions which can be 
men th as a kind of annual Parliamentary joke. It excites 
far too much social disquiet for that. _ > 

The prospect in the present session is that Sir George 
Kemp, who has got the first place in the ballot for 
rivate members’ Bills, will bring in a revised form of 
the “Conciliation” Bill as soon as private members are 
given a day. This may or may not happen after Easter. 
in its altered form the “ Conciliation ” Bill will omit the 
£10 qualification, and provide that husband and wife, 
though they may both have votes, may not vote in the 
same constituency. The whole Bill, moreover, will be 
open to amendment. The Suffragists hope that if they 
get the Bill read a second time after Easter they will be 
able to demand “ facilities” from the Government. It is 

important to know in what spirit the Government would 
meet that demand. Mr. Asquith, as everyone will re- 
member, said that during the present Parliament the 
Suffragists ought to have the opportunity “ effectively” to 
proceed with a Bill which is open to amendment. e do 
not, of course, expect him to ignore a promise, but we do 
expect him, also, if the occasion should arise, not to forget 
his responsibility to the country as Prime Minister. He 
believes that the results of Woman Suffrage would be 
deplorable. Very well, he would not be mindful of his 
great trust if he let his strong convictions remain 
without influence on the course of the debate. He 
can give the House the opportunity to pass the 
Bill if it wishes, but he should also try definitely 
to direct opinion in the only safe course for the 
country. Since the “Conciliation” Bill passed its 
second reading in the last Parliament by a larger majority 
than any Government measure enjoyed, the opinion of 
certain members of the Government has, fortunately, 
hardened a good deal against Woman Suffrage. Mr. 
Churchill has, to all intents and purposes, thrown it over. 
When he received a deputation of Suffragists at Dundee, 
he said that he would never vote fora Woman Suffrage 

ill unless he were assured that the country was in favour 
of the principle of Woman Suffrage. Asked how he would 
discover the opinion of the country, he replied that he did 
not as a rule believe in a referendum or plebiscite, but 
that he held Woman Suffrage to be one of the few 
questions in which a referendum would be admissible. This 
meaus that if Mr. Churchill waits for a popular declaration 
in favour of Woman Suffrage he will wait for ever, for 
nothing is more certain than that the country dislikes the 
very thought of Woman Suffrage. Now Mr. Churchill 
has said in the House of Commons that the “ Concilia- 
tion” Bill was not democratic enough for him—that he 
must wait for a Bill of awider sweep. In the estimates of 
the number of Suffragists in the present House he is very 
likely reckoned therefore as belonging to the advanced 
school of Suffragists. This one example will show how 
utterly misleading the estimates are. Mr. Lloyd George 
has not abandoned the Suffrage cause quite so plainly as 
Mr. Churchill, but at the election he said that the educa- 
tion of the country to believe in Woman Suffrage was a 
necessary preliminary to passing any measure in Parlia- 
ment. We think we may safely prophesy therefore that, 
even if the “Conciliation” Bill is re-introduced this 
Session, at least two powerful voices on the Front Bench 
must be raised against it. 

We have said that the thought of Woman Suffrage is 
strongly disliked in the country. This is proved by the 
remarkable results of a canvass of women municipal 
electors—virtually the class to which the “Conciliation” Bill 
proposes to give the Parliamentary vote—conducted by the 
National League for Opposing Woman Suffrage. Would 
it not be heading for national inefficiency and disaster, 
would it not be madness, to give the franchise to a class 
Which declares that it does not want it? Was ever a thing 
comparable to this proposed before? The figures of the 
canvass to which we refer are being published month by 
month in the Anti-Suffrage Review, the organ of the 
National League. According to the latest figures 18,850 
of those who have been canvassed have declared themselves 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, and only 5,579 in favour of it, 
while 4,707 said that they were indifferent and 12,621 have 
not answered. As the Anti-Suffrage Review says, is it 
reasonable to suppose that of those who have not answered 
probably the vast majority are opposed to votes for women, 





for it is not to be supposed that many Woman Suffragists 
would fail to make known the faith that is in them. Mr. 
Balfour has said that his inclination towards Woman 
Suffrage is induced by his belief in s#e principle of 
“governing by consent,” and that if it were proved that 
women themselves did not want to vote his opinion would be 
greatly modified. We trust that these figures will have their 
due effect upon his mind. We ought to say before passing on 
that the value of the figures has been challenged by 
Suffragists, who contend that unfair arguments were used 
by the canvassers. We understand that so far as possible 
the questions were put to the women municipal electors by 
tcard, in order to avoid this charge of undue influence. 
t us, however, state the objection. It is admitted that a 
proportion of the answers were collected by personal can- 
vassers. The last number of the ‘Anti-Suffrage Review 
contained an account of a canvass of men and women at 
Hawkhurst, in Kent, conducted under ideal conditions, for 
the Suffragists were taken into the confidence of the Anti- 
Suffragists, and representatives of both sides managed the 
canvass and audited the figures. No arguments whatever 
were used by either side. The result makes one think that 
the figures of the larger canvass published by the National 
League are not very misleading. It was as follows :— 


No reply, 
Electorate 618— Anti. Pro, Neutral. gone away, &c, 
Voters eco 396 87 62 133 
Voters’ wives 357 40 
Total ... 753 77 ~#@«83 133 
Monicreat Exscrors (Women.) 
No reply, 
Anti. Pro. Neutral. gone away, &c. 
Electorate 95— 70 ll -- 13 


It oo our understanding how people who have had 
uch figures as these placed before them can continue to 
say that there is a strong feeling in the country for Woman 
Suffrage. The question has never been expressly voted on 
at any election, and such evidence as there is of the state 
of feeling contradicts the assertions of the Suffragists. In 
a letter to Mr. Asquith which was published in the papers 
of Monday, Lord Cromer and Lady Jersey cited the canvass 
of the National League for Opposing Woman Suffrage, and 
appealed to Mr. Asquith to co-operate with the Opposition 
to give the country an opportunity to express its opinion 
on Woman 8 as “a specific and distinct issue.” 
We wish heartily to support this appeal. As we have 
said, we cannot ask Mr. Asquith to ignore the promise 
he has made, but if a Woman Suffrage Bill should be 
pelle we do not in the least expect—he would 
ave every right to attach a clause to it referring it to the 
As we have pointed out, Mr. Churchill has 
approved of the principle of reference in the case of 
Woman Suffrage. But we ought to repeat that only Bills— 
not abstract questions—could safely be made a subject of 
reference. To depart from the simple plan of asking the 
people, “ Will you, or will you not, have this rticular 
Bill ?” is to endanger the whole value of the Referendum. 
One other matter may be mentioned. It is proposed 
by several Suffragists to try to upset the census, ‘“ We 
do not count in the nation,” they say; “therefore we will 
not be counted.” An occupier who refuses to fill up the 
census paper is liable to a fine of £5. Perhaps only 
non-occupiers would join the conspiracy, but, in any case, 
the proposal is a piece of criminal folly. Hundreds of 
uestions, social and educational as well as electoral, 
Lend upon the census returns. The women who 
interfere with the census will show their fitness for the 
franchise by cutting off at the source the knowledge upon 
which the innumerable reforms they profess to be fighting 
for would be based. For illogicality that would be hard to 
beat. If we thought only of a tactical success for the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage we should wish that the 
proposed conspiracy might be carried out. But, on the 
whole, we hope that these women will not be so foolish as 
their words, even though if they did what they threaten 
they would set back their cause by many years. 

In conclusion, we have to say that we have no intention 
of publishing any correspondence on the abstract question 
of Woman Suffrage. We have not the space. Of course, if 
we have unintentionally said anything contrary to fact, and 
it were pointed out to us, we should be glad to correct it, 
but no letters in which matters of opinion are disguised as 


people. 





corrections can be published. 
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THE BURDEN OF LOCAL EXPENDITURE. 


er debate on Monday upon localexpenditure followed 

upon lines with which the House of Commons is by 
this time fairly familiar. From both sides of the House 
Members rose to complain of the constantly increasing 
burden of the loca] rates, and to demand that the Govern- 
ment should come to the help of the ratepayer. Most 
speakers seemed to think that they had discharged their 
whole duty when they had asserted that the burden was 
too heavy for the ratepayer to bear and that the Government 
must help. The idea of explaining precisely in what way 
the Government was to raise the necessary funds only 
occurred to one or two speakers in the debate. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, at the end of his speech, suggested as a possible 
solution the imposition of a revenue duty on all competing 
foreign products, apparently not realising that if the 
foreign products are really competitive a duty placed upon 
them would tend to exclude them, and consequently to 
destroy the revenue which he hopes to raise. Mr. Wedg- 
wood more boldly pointed to the possibilities of the further 
taxation of oa values, and suggested that this source 
might be made to yield an additional £10,000,000 a year. 
Without going for the moment into the many economic 
and ethical questions involved in the special taxation of 
land values, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Wedgwood’s 
suggestion is directly contrary to the arguments used by 
most of the speakers, even on his own side of the House, 
for, so far as the speeches were anything more than an 
incoherent grumble, the general complaint was that rates 
fell upon a limite< class of the population, and on that 
ground were unfair. This unfairness would obviously be 
increased by limiting still further the incidence of rates to 
the actual owners of land. 

The general impression, in fact, made by this debate is 
that on neither side of the House is there any clear concep- 
tion of how the problem is to be solved. Not only were the 
numerous speakers who took part in the debate unable to 
suggest adequate new sources of revenue, but they were 
equaily unprepared to face what is the primary difficulty— 
namely, the constant growth of local expenditure. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, when a man finds that his expendi- 
ture is outrunning his means he begins to retrench, but 
that does not appear to be the way of Members of Parlia- 
ment. Apart from Mr. Lough, and in a lesser degree Mr. 
Walter Long, everybody appeared to regard the growth of 
local expenditure as inevitable. As to the magnitude of 
the growth, it is worth while to quote the figures given by 
Mr. Fisher ; and incidentally we should like to compliment 
him on the complete mastery which he shows of the purely 
financial aspect of the subject. He stated that between 
1889-1890 and 1907-8 local rates in England and Wales 
increased from £27,713,000 to £59,628,000, or an increase 
of more than 100 per cent. in eighteen years. If these figures 
stood alone they would furnish prima-facie ground for the 
suggestion that the Imperial Exchequer ought to come to 
the assistance of the local ratepayer, but they do not stand 
alone. In the same period our national expenditure has 
gone up, not, indeed, at the same rate as, but to an even 
larger amount than, our local expenditure. According 
to Mr. Lough the total increase of national expenditure 
in the period in question is no less than £53,000,000 a year. 
Of this increase, £20,000,000 is accounted for by the Navy, 
£10,000,000 by the Army, and no less than £23,000,000 
by the Civil Service. The last figure is specially important, 
for Civil Service expenditure by the central Government does 
not greatly differ in character from the class of expenditure 
upon which the ratepayers’ money is poured out. Both 
poor law and education, which are the two main causes of 
local expenditure, also involve national expenditure, and 
the Imperial authorities, when asked for increased local 
eubventions, may fairly reply, “ We are already giving these 
subventions by shouldering a portion of the expenditure 
which the local authorities would otherwise have had to 
bear.” 

As to what is the correct adjustment of accounts between 
the two sets of authorities, it appears to us that there is 
no guiding principle to which appeal can be made. Nor did 
the speakers in Monday’s debate make any attempt to 
indicate any such principle. They merely, like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, repeated the cry “Give, 
give.” Such a method of dealing with great financial and 
administrative problems amounts to a confession of impo- 
tence. Nothing could be more certain to increase the 





| volume of local expenditure than the policy of meeting it 
from time to time by fresh grants out of the Tmperial 
Exchequer. If the problem is to be dealt with serious] 
Parliament must face the question as a whole, and wane 
decide whether local authorities are to have a wider taxi 
power or whether the persons who now provide the local 
revenue are to have a more effective control over expendi- 
ture. The only speaker in the debate who ventured tg 
touch this latter point was Mr. Walter Long, who correctly 
traced the whole trouble to the voting power of the com. 
pound householder. In nearly every borough in the king- 
dom the compound householder, who never personally feels 
the incidence of rates, possesses an enormous voting power, 
In some cases he represents a very large majority of the 
votes. Asa rule he is perfectly indifferent to the burden 
of rates, because it does not touch him directly. 

That is the real reason why the cry for economy in 
local expenditure, which was at one time locally powerful, 
has ceased to have any electoral efficacy. No candidate 
for municipal honours would venture to put the claims 
of economy before those of some sentimental ery such as 
“Feed the children.” It is this electoral factor which 
prevents any serious effort being made to reduce municipal 
expenditure. Take, for example, the case of the tramways, 
to which Mr. Fisher referred. He said that it wag 
hopeless to expect any relief to the rates from municipal 
undertakings, because directly these showed a profit there 
was a demand made, as in the case of the tramways, to 
reduce fares or to raise the wages of the employees. 
The free-meal question is a still more glaring case in 
point, for though the experience of charitable organi- 
sations has shown clearly that by careful administration 
the free meals can be cut down to a very small number, 
the municipal authorities for the most part refuse to 
adopt the precautions against fraud and deception which 
the experience of voluntary organisations has shown to be 
necessary. 

We contend, therefore, that the central point of th 
problem is the question of the local franchise. Unti 
that has been dealt with municipal authorities may 
groan and complain, but the burden of the rates 
will increase. By some means or another we have got 
to reverse the blunder which was made when the 
compound householder was endowed with voting power. 
This does not mean that we have got to go back upon 
the democratic principle of government which has been 
established in this country, and which must, as a matter of 
fact, be extended. What it does mean is that we have to 
bring home to each voter the fact of his financial responsi- 
bility for the vote he gives. Needless to say, the same 
consideration applies to Imperial expenditure, and to the 
Imperial franchise. Thirty years ago, when the taxpayer 
was a real electoral force, Members of Parliament on both 
sides were keenly in favour of public economy. Now the 
average Member of Parliament hopes to win success not 
by appealing to the taxpayer but to the tax-eater, and as a 
result expenditure grows without check. 








TO LET FURNISHED. 

E never really know anyone till we know him at homer 

and this is still more true about her. There is 
something in the atmosphere of home which brings out the 
points of the personality which do not develop except in an 
atmosphere of permanence. That is why no one ever really 
knows tramps—unless they settle. It is not dirt alone which 
makes the expression of the male vagrant so illusive, nor 
drink alone which gives his wife such a dazed and crazy 
look. It is the giddy round of constantly changing scene 
and circumstance, unchecked by the sameness inseparable 
from comfort, which has arrested her mental development, 
unless, as in some instances, it is too strong for any possibility 
of arrest. In nineteen cases out of twenty you can read no 
character at all in the physiognomy of a tramp. You may 
as well try by gazing to make out the mind of the average 
actor. ‘ 
The ordinary man’s home is part of his individuality. It is 
like a shell which he produces for his protection out of his 
inner consciousness. He can produce it anywhere that he 
may choose to live, but in order to produce it, he must live 
somewhere. The born wanderer has no power to produce it— 
but the born wanderer is somehow not quite human—old 





association has no charm for him—the fact of his individua} 
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ce does not seem to him the supreme good it does to 
His personality has little value in his own eyes; 
haps a very definite thing even to himself. Asa 
lings to the idea of home nor dislikes the idea 


existen 
most of us. 

it is not per 
rule he neither ¢ 


of death. ; 
It is one of the signs of the time that we are all so ready 


now to let our houses f urnished. It is only one more instance 
of our absence of reserve. We are willing to confide our homes, 
just as we are willing to confide our thoughts, to whoever will 
pay to have them. We throw open our doors and leave 
our household gods to the profanation of the stranger, and we 
hire someone else’s furnished house and amuse ourselves 
among their treasures and conjure up their personalities. 
«The so-and-so’s,” we hear someone exclaim—* Oh, yes, I know 
all about them—at least, I never saw them, but I feel as if I 
knew them, we took their house last year.” Indeed, people’s 
houses do tell their tenants a great deal about them, unless, 
of course, they are the houses of the very rich. Very rich 
people's houses only belong to them in the legal sense, in 
every other they belong to their ancestors or their upholsterers. 
The tenant cannot, of course, gauge the aims and ambitions of 
the habitual resident in his hired house, but he sees his trea- 
sures—the fruits of his labour and of his lighter day-dreams— 
he can guess his tastes, he knows the books with which he 
chooses to associate and the relative value which he sets upon 
yarious forms of luxury—in fact he has a chance to ex- 
amine all the smaller cords which tie him to “ this pleasing, 
apxious” existence. As we go down the social scale there is 
more and more to be gathered from “the home.” All philan- 
thropists know that every workmanlike effort to understand 
the condition of a poor family begins by a visit to it; the 
expert can judge a great deal more than a man’s income 
from his visit. A poor man’s home often expresses his 
whole ideal. The poor have so little food for their-ambition 
that it dwindles and dies, as a rule before they are twenty-five. 
Their public life is simply a means to their private life— 
their work is in three cases out of four no end in itself. 

The present writer has taken a great many furnished houses 
for short periods, and has come to the conclusion that among 
what one may call “ furnished landlords” the Irish landlord 
shines supreme; he has not that unfortunate feeling for per- 
fection which destroys comfort and liberty in so many houses ; 
he likes ease, and if he is a man of taste he likes pretty things, 
but he sees no reason to take great care of them; he does not 
exalt his possessions, though he is not, perhaps, free of a little 
wish that they should exalt him. A little extra shabbiness 
added to what was once magnificence does no barm at all. Itis 
not the thing which matters, it is the story which the thing tells. 
There was a house once in a far-away part of Somersetshire 
which belonged to an Irishman. He let it in the summer, 
because the weekly rent afforded him his only possibility of 
getting away from it—and we all like to get away sometimes 
from the best-beloved home, if it is only for the sake of 
coming back. An air of welcome and generosity hung about 
the very doors, and something of a long past splendour as 
vague as the memory of a dream. There was that in the 
atmosphere which always led the tenant to imagine himself 
the landlord—it generated a happy state of mind, a back- 
ground of past magnificence set him off in his own eyes—yet it 
seemed impossible not to be at home where so many things 
were left about. The lady of the house never drew 
up any inventory—perbaps she could not be bothered— 
perhaps she did not dare to count the cracks and damages 
in her cherished possessions. Anyhow, they never were 
counted, and a few more never seemed to show. Certainly 
it would have been a trouble to get the books together. 
One thing which made the house seem homely was the 
dogs. They were not mentioned beforehand, there being 
no inventory, but they were accustomed to be left, and adopted 
their summer masters with alacrity. Another thing which 
mereased the illusion of landlordism was the number of 
poor people who arrived to do odd jobs. They gave the 
highest of characters, sucial and moral, to the real owners of 
the house, and with West-country softness and wisdom 
showed from first how ready they should be to pass the same 
opinion upon their tenants. The taking of that house was a 
real holiday, a real change—not only of environment, but 
almost of identity. 

Rectors do not, we think, make the best “furnished land- 
lorda” They are so acoustomed to dealing accurately and 


’ 





conscientiously with other people’s property and to the exact 
balance of accounts. Sometimes they seem, perhaps, to their 
tenants to be a little bit mean because their noses have been 
held so long to the grind-stone of details. They spend their 
spare money on the poor, not on comforts, nor on treasures. 
They do not believein household gods—all honour tothem—and, 
as a rule, they do read such appallingly dull books. We believe 
that clergymen are very often the sons of clergymen, and have 
inherited their theological libraries. The theology of the near 
near past is very musty. Then the light books which 
brighten the lower shelves would seem very often to be 
bought with a view to lending to those persons who may 
always “ misunderstand ”—i.c., who are ready on the most 
flimsy pretext to think the clergyman is an atheist, and 
theoretically shaky on moral subjects. Anyhow, one has as 
a tenant in a rectory so very often the sense of restriction 
in all domains —a sense apt to be increased by clauses in the 
agreement about Sunday, rather exaggerated than decreased 
by assurances that they are put in solely for the good of 
the congregation. 

We once heard of a tenant who objected to the house being 
“full of bouks” before he took it. The landlord was at a loss 
to imagine why he minded, as he was sure his beloved books 
would not force their contents upon the most ignorant. On 
his return he realised the meaning of the tenant’s scruples. 
He had a dog who was a confirmed book lover, and could 
not be restrained from marking their pages with his teeth. 
His owner desired naturally to keep him out of temp- 
tation. He looked on books as owners of pet collies look on 
sheep—as creatures created to get dogs into trouble. 

The world has become more humane. There is little or no 
danger now that a dog let with a house will be neglected, 
senuch less ill-used. We did, indeed, hear lately of one whose 
politics had been tampered with. That is the latest scandal 
which has reached us from the canine world. A terrier which 
had been carefully taught to bark for the Tories and growl 
for the Liberals was persuaded, undoubtedly by corruption, to 
groan and cheer in an opposite sense. The only thing which 
can be said for such an instance of bad faith is that it involved 
no cruelty. The change was brought about by cake. 

On the whole, we hope the practice of letting houses 
furnished will not become more common than it is. If it 
does, and we make our homes with one eye upon the pro- 
babilities of letting them, they will partake of the nature of 
lodgings, and if the cultivated classes, hitherto shaped by their 
homes, are to be reared in lodgings, it will bat add one more 
problem to a small society which sighs beneath the weight 
of an insoluble mass. 





SNOBBISHNESS IN SCHOOLS. 

N article by Mr. G. 8. Street on public schools,‘published 
lately in the Daily Mail, has led to a considerable 
discussion of a matter which Mr. Street, we gather, never 
mentioned. This is the way of newspaper discussions; they 
go off at a tangent, and before long everyone is censuring or 
supporting a statement supposed to have been made in an ar- 
ticle which the majority of the disputants—certainly the late- 
comers—have never read. The familiar development, however, 
does not necessarily prevent the resulting discussion from being 
worth while. Mr. Street said something, we believe, about 
snobbishness in certain public-school men, who have long left 
school, in their bearing towards those who have not been at 
public schools. His readers have preferred to discuss an 
alleged snobbishness in schoolboys. “Snobbishness” may 
be used in more than one sense. There are senses—not the 
usual ones—in which schoolboys may be said to be snebbish, 
but im the ordinary sense they are more destitute of snob- 

bishness than any class it would be possible to name. 

The chief senses in which boys are snobbish are in their 
intolerance of unconventionality and in their habit of judging 
by the athletic test. The public-school boy is cut to pattern, 
and he who does not conform to the standard is condemned 
according to the degree of his declension. In an extreme 
case he is a pariah. Eccentricities are not permitted, and 
genius may have a very bad time. Shelley was wretched, 
both at Sion House and Eton; he was bullied and was mocked 
at for a mad creature. Byron bated Harrow at first, and was 


extremely unpopular. His genius won licence for itself later 
only through his pugnacity; he could afford, too, to be a law 





to himself when he played in the cricket eleven against Eton. 
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Carlyle was miserable at his grammar school. So we might 
go on through a long list with not many exceptions. Byron, 
we have said, won licence for his genius by athletic prowess 
in spite of his lameness, and the fact that this should have 
been possible proved the existence of one sort of snobbishness 
—a sort which survives in our schools. 

itis generally supposed that the great repute of the success- 
ful athlete, who may be stupid, loutish, and unkind, 
continues when he goes to Oxford or Cambridge. But though 
this may be strictly true, it is made relatively false by the 
fuct that boys who had no athletic renown at. school often 
become widely known and extremely popular for such social 
qualities as were scarcely perceived in their school days. 
An amusing fellow, one who can sing a rollicking song or 
vamp a tune on the piano, may have a great vogue. Many 
boys who were slighted at school find the opportunity to 
rehabilitate themselves at Oxford or Cambridge and enjoy 
their lives in a newly discovered self-respect. In speaking 
of the standard code of thought and manners from which a 
public-school boy must not seriously depart if he would not 
be ostracised, one schoolmaster said to a writer in the Daily 
Mail :— 

“The boys dress alike, talk alike, act alike, and think alike for 
the very good reason that they are discouraged from thinking at 
all. For thus reducing their callow young to uniform autcmata 
parents pay from £100 to £200 a year. ‘They lose influence and 
affection which they never wholly recover,and think the reward 
supreme if their children closely resemble other children of their 
class and like servants to do everything for them. Of course,the 
boys are pampered in all sort of ways. Even their school texts 
are overlaid with helping notes, and roughing it in any form is 
not permitted. But the principal evil is the narrowness of their 
artificial environment kept up for an inordinate number of years.” 
There is some truth in that, though we do not atall agree 
with the implication that the accepted type is a bad type. 
On the contrary, we find from the severe test of life that no 
one comes out better than the public-school boy. He is the 
heart and soul of our administration in India and Egypt, and 
no class of men in the world surpasses him for a high average 
of character and responsibility. 

The sense in which we believe there is no snobbishness at 
all in schools is the social sense. Most public-school men 
who look back upon their school days will admit they were 
scarcely conscious of the origins of any of their fellows. 
The son of a tradesman had an equal chanee of being popular 
with the son of am ancient family. Most boys have not 
reached the refinement of distinguishing stocks by their 
names; transformed Jewish names and Norman and Saxon 
names are all one to them. Tom Hughes was unerring in 
his judgment when he gave his schoolboy hero the. quite 
essentially simple name of Tom Brown. We learn from an 
article in the Daily Mail that the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, whose 
fight at Rugby suggested to Tom Hughes Tom Brown’s fight 
with Slogger Williams, thinks in his eighty-seventh 
year that the modern boy is pampered beyond reason, and 
is in danger of losing his hardness; also that he respects 
rank more than formerly. The pampering may sometimes 
Le real, though we suspect that strict medical observation, 
hygienic conditions, and careful choice of food are commonly 
mistaken for pampering. But we cannot accept the social 
snobbishness. Mr. Orlebar says that im his day “it was 
almost a handicap against a boy to be the possessor of a 
title.” We are not sure that the attitude of the present 
publie-school boy is not better. He would not press the 
possession of a title against any boy ; he would feel instinctively 
that to do so would be tomake rather too muchof the title, which 
in his view obvicusly could never be so important as colours 
in the cricket eleven or the football team. There used to be 
a story—related, we fancy, in one of Mr. George Russell's 
beoks—that when it was arranged that the Duke of Genoa, 
then a boy at Harrow, was to succeed to the throne of Spain, 
every boy in the school (of sufficient size, let us presume) 
solemnly kicked bim im order that he might have the gratifica- 
tion of saying im after years that he bad kicked a king. An 
embroidery upon that significant legend tells us that only 
© e Loy rejeeted the great opportunity, and he was a member 
of a Royalist family. When he was asked why he had re- 
frained, he piously exclaimed “How could I kick the Lord’s 
anointed ?” 

At the Universities there is a similar absence of social 
enobbishness. There may be a little more power to distinguish 
between family names, but there is certainly no wish te act 


upon it. The writer remembers very well the favour e 

to a bucolic youth who had been sent to College by his ua- 
couth but ambitious father, who was a farmer. The favou. 
perhaps, began with a mere “ poor devil” kind of. sympathy, 
but it grew into a real liking as knowledge on both tides 
deepened. And, perhaps, the most delightful aspect, properly 
understood, of the transaction was that perfect frankness 
dispelled mutual embarrassment ; the young man was called 
by a nickname suggesting his associations with agriculture 
with as much naturalness as a young Australian might be 
known as “ Wallaby.” The bacillus of snobbishness could not 
survive in such a naive atmosphere as that. 





GULLS IN WINTER. 

“ HE sea-gulls of London ” make an appeal this week in our 

correspondence columns. They represent themselves 
as “half-starved”; they urge that their thick plumage covers 
emaciated bodies, and they ask, im short, for food. We hope 
that they will get all that they need, and that before they put 
on their dark brown spring hoods and leave us for their nesti 
places they will have filled out so as not to belie the roundness 
of their white waistcoats. They omit to mention what kind of 
food they prefer, and perhaps we may make good the omission 
by stating on their bebalf that they do very well with sprats, 
and that seraps of bread are a wholesome and sustaining food; 
but that, generally speaking, they will take anything. They 
wili also pay for the food given them. If anybody who hasa 
spare half-hour, and who is fond of watching birds, likes to 
take a stale loaf or a bag of scraps down to the Embankment, 
and throw a leisurely meal to the gulls on the river, he will be 
rewarded by a very beautiful sight and by a display of extra- 
ordinarily clever catching. A single crumb thrown into the 
air will be caught by a passing gull, and in a moment, as if 
they came from nowhere, the air will be full of wheeling, 
dipping, erying gulls. Exch serap or little fish thrown over 
the parapet will be caught by a gull, and the tameness with 
which the excited birds come flying close to the giver of the 
meal is as delightful as the cleverness with which the smallest 
fragment is snapped up befcre it reaches the water below. 
Sometimes a bird will miss a crumb, and still catch it, by an 
almost incredible twist in the air, before it touehes the surfaee 
of the river ; and some of the bolder birds will even take food 
from your band, orwill come and sit close by you on the parapet 
and ask for more. But the real marvel of the performanee is 
the sudden appearance of the hungry birds. Let the provider 
of crumbs select as deserted a spot as he can find and count 
the number of gulls within sight. Then let him see if he can 
count how many he has round him when he has been feeding 
for five minutes. The birds gather as vultures gather on 
a plain, one after another spreading the news up and down the 
river. 

The majority of birds in the London flocks of gulls are the 
black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus), though of late seasons 
these have been joined by a good many herring gulls (Larus 
argentatus), and a few eommon gulls (Larus canus). The 
numbers which come up the Thames seem to increase every 
year, and the distamee which the birds penetrate inland 
increases also. Im fact, we are probably witnessing, in the 
case of British sea-gulls, one of those interesting phases of 
evolution of habit which birds show us more plainly and more 
frequently than other creatures. Gulls first came to London 
in any considerable number in 1887, but it was not until the 
year 1895, when there was exceptionally hard weather, that 
they became a ised feature of the London winter. In 
that year they flocked to the bridges and the Embankment, 
where they discovered they could get food, amd they have 
come back im increased numbers each suceeeding year, gomg 
higher and higher up the river. They reached Eton, for 
instance, for the first time in 1907, when a flock came to 
Agar’s Plough; they have returned each winter, and there 
seems no reason why in time they should not follow the river 
to its souree. They come for the earthworms on the surface 
of arable and grass fields, and they have certainly added a new 
beauty to the winter landseape. The sight of a flock of gulls 
wheeling and hovering over a distant field, in the grey mist <T 
fitful sunshine of a February morning, is one of the most 


| fascinating of the larger effeeta of bird-life in country scenery. 


But for all the charm of flocks of sea-gulls considered as 
mere spectacles, the apparent change in the habits of the birds 
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sugge ts some rather disturbing questions. The biack-headed 
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has for many years been regarded as a friend of the 


i e number of grubs and insects which 
— ee en he has a legally protected, and 
pyr of protection he has increased enormously in 
ys oo Now, one of the consequences which frequently 
a an increase in the number of a species is Rasa a 
feeding habits change also—or, perhaps, develop rather t - 
change. All gulls are naturally eaters of fish, and some, suc 
as the greater black-backed gull, are very dangerous enemies 
of other creatures. Black-backed gulls will kill lambs and 
even sheep, and will do so in the most horribly cruel way by 
king out the eyes of the live animal. An Argyllshire 
shepherd told the writer four years ago that on a single stretch 
of sea-coast moorland there had been ninety-seven lambs 
killed by black-backed gulls in a single season. The herring 
il, again, is a large and ravenous bird and is particularly 
fond of other birds’ eggs, a tendency which would not be 
encouraged by owners of grouse-moors near the sea. And now 
the black-headed gull in turn seems to be adding to its vir- 
tuous habits of devouring grubs and worms the by-no-means 
attractive occupation of destroying fish, especially trout and 
young salmon, at the mouths of rivers. That a great many 
salmon are destroyed by gulls is, unfortunately, certain; but 
there are even worse allegations made against the gull tribe 
by gamekeepers. There is, of course, general agreement as to 
the wickedness of the greater black-backed gull, and in a less 
degree as to the lesser black-backed gulls; as regards other 
species opinions seem to be divided. In the Gamekeeper of Sep- 
tember, 1909, for instance, a keeper gives his experience of 
these birds on a North-country grouse-moor. “Some ten or 
twelve years ago they came,” he writes, “and bred on a small 
moor that I am in charge of here. First only a few came; 
now they come in thousands, and the result is that I have 
no grouse. I cannot say whether they suck eggs or kill the 
young birds, but Iam sure they drive the old grouse away. 
They also chase hares, or any other thing that crosses the 
moor except their own kind. They also very soon have the 
moor more like a green field than a heathery moor, as they 
bring in seeds of all kinds off the lands, and the seed soon 
grows there and the place becomes a mass of filth.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Wilson Armistead, a recognised authority 
on the breeding of trout, who has had many opportunities 
of observing the habits of gulls, states that he does not 
think that black-headed gulls would do any harm on a moor 
unless the nesting grouse objected to the incessant clamour 
of the birds round their breeding places. “ The herring gull, 
the common gull, the lesser black-back, and the great black- 
back will all take both eggs and young birds,” he writes: 
“the black-headled gull never. An examination of the mouth 
and beak is convincing proof.” As to these conflicting 
statements of epinion, we need more direct evidence on the 
question of the feeding habits of the birds; but what is 
certain is that there are districts where gulls select certain 
forms of food which they neglect elsewhere. There are 
places along the sea coast where they undoubtedly devour 
grain and other farm produce; the gulls on Cromarty Firth, 
for instance, and doubtless in other parts of Scotland, make 
hearty meals of turnip. As against these destructive 
tendencies, it is an undoubted fact, as regards the black- 
headed gull, that in certain districts it disposes of enormous 
quantities of crane-flies in the larva stage—a service of which 
the benefit to the farmer could hardly be over-estimated. 


The general rule, however, seems to be clear. There are 
limits to the benefits to be obtained from protection of birds, 
however useful they may be. After these limits have been 
reached, you do not necessarily add to the numbers of useful 
lnrds by extending further protection. An undue addition to 
the numbers of a particular species may mean, on the contrary, 
that the surplus numbers do not readily find the food they 
look for, and so gradually acquire the habit of taking other 
foods more easily come by. The rook is a case in point. 
Only a few years ago the rook could find plenty of champions 
to prove that the good he did by destroying injurious insects 
outweighed any posible harm he could do by pilfering grain. 
He is now, unfortunately, recognised as a wicked bird; yet it 
is doubtful whether, if his numbers were reduced, he would 
not revert again to virtuous habits. On this subject we need 
Statistics aa to the numbers of rooks in the country in succeed- 
ing breeding seasons, but year after year goes by without any 
attempt being made to ascertain them. Other instances of 








changing habits emong birds are those of the sparrow, which 
has taken permanently to a diet of crocus and primrose-buds, 
and the starling, which has become one of the worst fruit- 
eaters we possess. The black-headed gull has now, it seems 
probable, joined the list of birds which are changing their 
habits, and it is at least doubtful whether owners of fisheries 
would welcome a further increase in their numbers, however 
much pleasure their winter visits may give to Londoners and 
country dwellers inland. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES—THE 
REAL DANGER. 
(To tux Eprroz or tuz “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srir,—At the moment there are certain proposals before the 
Canadian House of Commons for a reduction of the customs 
duties upon imports. The proposals are conceived solely 
in the interests of Canada. At the same moment there are 
similar proposals before the House of Representatives in 
Washington. They are conceived solely in the interests 
of the United States, and the intent in both countries is 
that citizens shall, as in the past, purchase goods where they 
please, and pay to themselves such duties as seem good 
tothem. Each community expects to benefit by this legis- 
lation; and there may be, in addition, a profit to both, a 
mutual advantage to buyer and seller from free exchange. 

Although this legislation happens to be concurrent, each 
community is free to adopt or reject the proposals. Both 
maintain intact their fiscal independence. It is quite certain, 
however, that each has been privy to the plans of the other ; 
and this participation in a common knowledge has been 
tortured to an expression of reciprocity. It is upon this 
forced and false assumption that all discussion is now 
proceeding, and the objections against reciprocity are made 
to do duty against freer exchange. ‘The common objection to 
reciprocity is that it binds both parties by commercial ties 
which eventually grow to political bonds; but there is, in 
addition, the real objection, that reciprocity is the most 
vicious form of protection. 

Those Canadian patriots who for thirty years have enjoyed 
the ineffable blessings of protection have developed an 
intense loyalty to England. When they were asked to prove 
their loyalty by their preference, they protested that any 
preference must have “ due regard” to their own interests. At 
the moment their situation is one of great embarrassment, 
and they find it difficult to speak. If they protest that these 
new proposals destroy the British preference, weaken the 
Imperial connection, impair the sentiment of loyalty, and 
make for continentalism, there is the ready answer that if a 
preference is the remedy for these evils, it is one of extremely 
easy application. The last case will then be worse for them 
than the first. 

The words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier are before their eyes. 
Addressing a deputation of a thousand farmers, who had 
made a journey of two thousand miles, last December, to 
demand lowered duties, the Premier said: ‘“‘ Whatever we 
may be able to accomplish with the United States, nothing 
we do shall in any way impair or affect the British preference ; 
that remains a cardinal feature of our policy.” When the 
Minister of Finance, in laying his proposals before the House, 
was asked to state explicitly the policy of the Government in 
respect of the British preference, he merely replied that, 
unfortunately, being possessed of orderly minds, they pro- 
posed to do one thing at a time. However, he added the 
significant statement that a Government which had instituted 
the British preference might well be entrusted with maintain- 
ing it. The protected interests in both countries are feeling 
the thong; they fear the scorpion. It is all very pathetic; 
but those who have gone untouched are bearing with great 
fortitude the troubles of those who are crying out before they 
are hurt, and urging them to silence lest a worse thing befall. 

Blinded by self-interest, the Protectionists in Canada, and 
in England too, cannot discern the real danger. These pro- 
posals for an enlarged freedom of trade are really the 
culmination of a series of events which have followed one 
another in tumultuous succession, even since a time before 
Mr. Bryce went to Washington as Ambassador Extraordinary 
in 1907. In addition to other qualifications for the post of 
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plenipotentiary,"Mr. Bryce is possessed of the gift of sympathy 
for the American Commonwealth. Indeed, it was generally 
known before he came that he had written a large book which 
bore that very title. Few had read the book, but it was 
believed that it contained much that was laudatory of the 
United States, and for a century the people had been yearning 
for seme such recognition from the world, even whilst they 
were affecting to despise it. By another curious coincidence 
Lord Grey had been Governor-General of Canada since 1904, 
and it is no fault of his that he has impressed the American 
nnd as it has not been impressed since the days of Elgin— 
so readily are a democratic people moved by alertness of mind, 
simplicity of manner, and humaneness of conduct, especially 
when these qualities are associated with high place and noble 
birth. 

We shall never know how it has come about, for British 
diplomacy rarely speaks and never boasts; but we are 
suddenly awake to the fact that between Canada and the 
United States there is now a clean slate. All the century-old 
c2uses of disagreement are at an end. They have disappeared 
as if by magic; and only those will lament who fish in 
troubled waters, and find in hatred the best means of exalting 
a nation. 

In September last the differences arising out of the Treaty 
of 1818, which was framed to define the liberties to be enjoyed 
by Americans fishing in North Atlantic waters, were removed 
ly an award which achieved the difficult feat of pleasing both 
parties to the dispute. The less complicated, though equally 
irritating, question involved in the taking of fish from inland 
waters was solved during the past year. For two generations 
pelagic sealing in the Behring Sea had been a fruitful cause of 
mutual recrimination and reprisal; but that annoyance also is 
atbanend. It is scarcely eight years since the last of the land 
boundaries was definitely determined by the Alaska Tribunal, 
and an International Commission has more recently been 
established to determine all questions which may arise over 
boundary waters. Finally, there are now no pecuniary claims 
outstanding between the two countries, and preparations are 
we!l advanced for the celebration of the century of peace which 
has existed practically unbroken since the Treaty of Ghent. 

Yor a long time Yankee-baiting has been a favourite diver- 
sion of Canadian writers. The United States has been held up 
#s a horrible example of the fate whick befalls a people which 
abandons the institutions under which they were nurtured, 
For this there was good cause. Private greed and public 
plunder went unchecked; the law which was weakened in 
defence of the negro became incapable of protecting the white ; 
the taxing power of the Government was handed over to 
private persons for their own enrichment; the making of laws 
was abandoned by the best citizens to men with a high capa- 
city for low intrigue; legislatures disclosed a continuous and 
automatic downward degradation, until the spectacle was pre- 
sented to the world of a rich country governed by poor men 
whose main concern was to make themselves rich. 

But there are signs that the end of this orgy is in sight, if 
only the insurgents do not lose courage. In the past few years 
there has been in the United States one of those revivals of 
public conscience which inevitably occur when things seem at 
their worst. The people have re-discovered that contumely, 
fines, and states’ prisons are a sovereign remedy against private 
theft and public robbery. The government of cities has been 
taken out of the hands of plunderers and transferred to com- 
missions. Men of the character of the president of Princeton 
University are engaging in public affairs as never before, at 
lexst not since the days of the Fathers, with the result that 
democracy in the United States will be no longer a monster of 
hideous mien, which goes rampant in the guise of a beast. In 
short, there are signs that the United States is making astrong 
erdeavour to achieve that good order which we have always 
enjoyed under British institutions. 

On the other hand, there are ominous tidings from England 
that forees are at work upon those institutions which are likely 
to produce something new and strange to us—namely, the House 
of Commons at Westminster assuming supreme control, 
When violent Tories describe this as a revolution for the sub- 
version of the Constitution, we find it hard to contradict them ; 
and, upon reflection, we are bound to admit that the term has 
some definitive value. Though we are compelled to stand idly 
Ly whilst this revolution proceeds, we are not without interest 
in it, We have not the slightest desire to interfere in the 
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internal affairs of England, but the subversion of a consti. 
tution which is our Constitution too can scarcely be regarded 
as an internal affair which affects only the interests of thos, 
who dwell in the Mother Country. 

We have seen at close range the workings of single-chamber 
government untrammelled by any power save the passions of 
the moment, dominated by an executive which is itself under 
the domination of the caucus and the machine, and, frag! 
we do not like it. It is not, then, demanding too mach that we 
reserve to ourselves the privilege of offering an opinion upon 
these new institutions, when they are ready for observation 
which it is proposed to erect in England, to replace Sen 
which have been familiar to us in the history of a thousand 
years. 

The Protectionists are in the full cry of Imperialism. If 
they declare too loudly that a fiscal policy which benefits 
themselves alone is the only condition of loyalty, then it will 
bea possible retort that the price is too high. If, on the 
other hand, we are to become traitors by trading with the 
United States, then are we at their mercy at any moment 
which they of their own free will may choose to reduce their 
duties against the things which we have tosell. If disaster 
comes, the infamy will be to those who have been so sedulously 
propagating the doctrine that the seat of loyalty is not in the 
heart but in the pocket, and to those who, by destroying the 
institutions to which we have always been loyal, leave us with 
the empty cry: Loyal to what ?—I am, Sir, &., 

ANDREW Macpnam, 

216, Peel Street, Montreal. 





IRISH PROTESTANTS AND HOME RULE, 
[To ras Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s letter in last week's 
Spectator with the respect due to his ability and sincerity, and 
I take careful note of the statement he makes revarding the 
position of Protestants in and under county councils in some 
typical districts. His letter, however, leaves me as much as 
before impressed by the warning of the Irish “ Friend ” (as to 
the probable future, even in Ulster) printed in the Times of 
Jan. 13th. For Protestant Unionists nothing can make the 
installation of a genuine Parliament at Dublin other at best 
than the most serious possible leap in the dangerous dark. 

I do not attempt to deal in detail with Mr. Gwynn’s severe 
and somewhat contemptuous treatment of my own statement. 
I must say, however, with all courtesy, that I have not deserved 
the question, “ Is episcopal authority to endorse all the tattle 
of a country club?” The case I referred to is known to me 
well, and only at first band. I had my reasons—good ones, I 
think—for not specifying places and names, and for a keen 
opponent this gives, I admit, excellent occasion for sarcastic 
rejoinder. 1 can only say that I know the persons intimately, 
and that they knew well the position about which they corre- 
sponded with meas private friends. The case is, as I think, 
representative of many, and likely to be representative of many 
more under Nationalist Home Rule. 

The assertion that I have “ rushed in with an appeal to that 
inveterate prejudice against Roman Catholics which exists in 
any English Protestant” is fair neither to my letter nor to 
present-day English Protestants—most certainly not to these 
latter, if “ any ” is to be understood in a large sense. 

My letter, watever it meant, certainly did not mean to 
appeal to party spirit, political or religious. But it is difficult 
to express opinions on any grave public controversy at the 
present day withont peril of being taken for a partisan, 80 
enormously has party come to dominate and obscure larger 
and nobler ideals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. DuNELM 


[To tHe Epiror or tae “Sprcraton.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s statement in your last issue 
that a Nationalist board has elected a Protestant as medical 
superintendent to the Monaghan County Asylum is highly 
misleading. He made a similar blunder in The Nation. I 
promptly contradicted the statement; but The Nation did 
not publish my letter, so Mr. Gwynn has had a free 
ran for the time being. Being a Monaghan man, and 
conversant with the affairs of my native county, pray 
allow me to point ont that not only has the Nationalist 
committee of the Monaghan Asylum appointed a Roman 
Catholic as medical superintendent, but both his recently 
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appointed assistants are Roman Catholics. Further, as 


the old officials retire or die, their places are invariably 

filled by Roman Catholics, so that now only a couple of 

Protestants, holding minor posts, are on the Asylum staff— 

and this, mark you, in a county in which tolerance is, 

according to Mr. Gwynn, at high-water mark!—I am, 

Sir, ke.» Witu1aM Jonnson Smyts, M.D. 
Pirbright, West Clif Gardens, Bournemouth, W. 





[To ras Eprror or Tus “Srecraror.”) 

rz,—An ounce of fact is worth a pound of Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn's promises. When the Local Government Bill was 
passing through Parliament in 1898 the Nationalists stated 
that the minority would be fairly treated. How has the 
promise been kept? In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
there are to-day exactly fifteen Unionist councillors. Or take 
Dublin City: if there is one place in Ireland where the 
Nationalists might be tolerant it is in the metropolis, where 
we may presume they have more educated followers than in 
the rural districts. The Unionists pay one-half of the Dublin 
rates, and yet there has not been a Unionist Lord Mayor 
appointed for over thirty years. I could fill columns of the 
Spectator with cases of Nationalist intolerance. Mr. Gwynn is 
the Parliamentary representative of a Galway seat. Look at the 
history of that county during the last four years. It has been 
one of murders, attempted murders, boycotting, burnings, 
cattle-driving, and other crimes. When Mr. Gwynn talks of 
Nationalist tolerance, it is only necessary to point him to law- 
less Galway—Galway, which for sheer wickedness throws into 
the shade some of the uncivilised parts of Africa. Even so 
strong a Home Ruler as Mr. William O’Brien is forced to 
admit that under the present secret-society rule of the 
Nationalists there would be no freedom or toleration for the 
Protestants. The Bishop of Durham drew a very mild 
picture of the position we would occupy under a Home Rule 
Parliament. The Church of Rome would be supreme in 
allthings. It claims the right of the law of the Church to 
overrule the law of the land. Writing in the current 
number of the New Ireland Review, Father Finlay, a 
well-known Dublin Jesuit, says, regarding the decree 
Ne Temere and its relation to the McCann case: “ The 
marriage ceremony in the Presbyterian Church was wholly 
invalid.” “McCann,” he goes on, “ was conscientiously bound 
to separate from the Presbyterian woman unless she consented 
toa re-validation of the marriage, and he is under the gravest 
obligation to see that the children are baptised and are brought 
up Catholics.” Does Mr.Gwynn rely on this as an example 
oft the tolerance Protestants mightexpect under an Irish 
Parliament? We have been told a lot of late about the 
guarantees which Protestants would get, but they would prove 
as worthless as the guarantees given to the Protestants in 
Quebec at the time of the Confederation. There is only one 
effective guarantee so far as the Irish Protestants are con- 
cerned, and that is the maintenance of the present Imperial 
tule in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., AN IRIsHMAN, 


1To tux Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—Mr. Gwynn would increase our debt by a list of the 
offices to which he refers (Spectator, February 11th). Are these 
appointments open only to the inhabitants of the county in 
which the vacancy occurs? If otherwise, why does he specify 
the proportion of Catholics to Protestants in his five 
counties? The proportions on the appointing committees 
would seem more important. Perhaps, from his evidently 
minute knowledge, he will state these proportions also. 
Doubtless he is right in saying that no Protestant has been 
dismissed on political or religious grounds in the last ten 
years; we do not act in that way in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mill Hill Park, W. Lesiig ASHE, 





MISS RICHARDSON AND HOME RULE. 
[To tre Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the fact that a gentle 
man whose name I do not know has corrected an error ina 
recent issue of the Spectator in connection with my name. 
The principles and arguments, not the names or connections, 
of those who are earnestly protesting aguinst giving control of 
the Irish Executive to the present Nationalist Party seem to 
be the important matter. At the same time it may be as well 





to state that, while I hold my brother-in-law, Mr. Leverton 
Harris, in high respect as a sincere advocate of his own 
opinions, yet I do not approach this or other social and 
political questions from quite the same point of view as he 
does, and have been obliged to differ widely from him on some 
matters. Hence the mention of his name in connection with 
my letter published in the Times may leave a slightly 
erroneous impression of the provenance of the convictions 
which I tried in that letter to express on behalf of many social 
workers in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &., 
Anne W. RICHARDSON, 

Moyallon House, co. Down. 

P.S.—Perhaps I ought to say that my brother represented 
his own county in the Liberal interest before the introduction 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. 





THE OONSTITUTIONAL ORISIS. 

(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In the probable event of an immediate deadlock 
between the two Houses of Parliament, would it not be 
possible to obtain from some independent body a report 
and recommendation on the Constitutional question? There 
can hardly be a more important question than the choice 
of the system under which the country should be governed 
in the future, and there is probably no question upon 
which the country as a whole is more incompetent to ex- 
press an opinion. There is certainly no question for the 
consideration of which greater impartiality is required, 
because it is essential for a permanent settlement that 
its solution should retain the approval of the great 
majority of the people of this country; and yet we are 
embarking upon an attempted settlement by entrusting the 
negotiations to men sti1l flushed with the violence of a party 
battle, who owe their position, and the maintenance of their 
position, to a body of electors who do not understand even 
the elements of the problem. 

A conference of party leaders has been tried and has failed, 
but it might well have succeeded if it had had before it a 
report from a body of independent Constitutional experts, to 
which the leaders could have deferred without disparagement 
to the opinions of their followers. May I give one instance 
of the danger of the present situation? The House of 
Commons, in their endeavour to obtain popular support, 
maintain that they, who are at the orders of the majority of the 
electors—for the most part ignorant of the importance of 
just and economical finance—should have absolute power to 
decide how much the rich shall contribute to the State in 
excess of their true proportion. In the same way the House 
of Lords, in their endeavour to obtain popular support, 
propose that the new Second Chamber should have no 
control over pure finance, and they make no suggestion for 
any check on the House of Commons. 

There are many even among the Liberals who still feel 
that those who pay taxes should have some power to check 
their increase, but they dare not say so, and they keep silence 
in the hope that the House of Commons may, contrary to 
human nature, exercise their unlimited power over the money 
of others with economy and self-restraint. Would it be 
possible for His Majesty, with the advice of his Privy 
Council, to appoint a commission of non-party men to study 
the Constitution of this and other great countries, and te 
report as to the best means of reconciling the conflicting 
views which now prevail P—I am, Sir, &c., 

22, Bishopsgate, E.C. HERBERT GIBBs, 

{[Mr. Gibbs’s plea for something in the nature of a Com 
stitutional Convention will not, we fear, be listened to. Yet in 
America the Constitution of a State of 300,000 inhabitants would 
not be re-drawn without such a convention—a body of experts 
which would sit for many months and debate the points at 
issue on their merits, and in isolation, and not with a view to 
how this or that change would affect the Executive or what 
would be the view of a sectional leader on concessions to 
moderate opinion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DUTCH AND THE GERMANS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraros.”’] = 
Srr,—I have just read “ Y’s” “Flushing and the Scheldt” 
in the February Fortnightly, and wonder what object he has 
in view. As is evident to any Dutchman, bis statement that 
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our nation ate largely Germanophil is laughably incorrect. 
But interference and a few articles of this kind will soon do 
the work and drive them into the arms of Germany. If only 
your press would understand the irreparable harm they are 
doing! The effects of the Boer War have scarcely worn off 
when this unpardonable folly undoes the work of time and 
counteracts the natural Anglophil tendencies of our nation. 
Have you no Foreign Secretary, no Ambassadors, no 
Diplomatic Service to attend to your interests quietly and 
unobtrusively ? If you British really think our fortification 
policy hostile to your country or to Belgium, which it is not, 
you need not imagine that threats or overt pressure will have 
the desired effect. They will make a naturally obstinate race 
more obstinate. They will make a very touchy people unwilling 
even to reconsider their plans; and, if you intend resorting to 
forcible measures, the Dutch would, much against their desires, 
be compelled to fall back on the Triple Alliance, and even you 
would not risk a European war for the sake of a few 
Flushing cupolas. Really the British press are showing 
about as much tact as a ploughboy, or less. A little 
diplomacy would have saved my country from the Kaiser's 
death-hug. Concluding, I draw your attention, firstly, to 
“Y’s” too evident love of sensation, which tends to become 
a British characteristic, and which scarcely is conducive to 
cool-headed wisdom; and. secondly, to his corresponding want 
of accuracy. He does not even trouble to spell his geographi- 
cal names correctly.—I am, Sir, &., 


19, Jordan Lane, Edinburgh. 


I. L Braynrs. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

LTo raz Eprror or Tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—There is a point connected with this question that 
should not be lost sight of. If a man takes a salaried job, he 
should do the work of his job as well as pocket “ his screw.” 
If Iam to be taxed in order that Mr. X. may sit in Parlia- 
ment, I have a right to expect that he shall sit in the Chamber, 
listen to the debates, und vote according to his conscience 
after hearing the matter discussed. He has no right to take 
pay from me and then sit in the library reading briefs or 
spend his time chatting in the smoking-room, and merely 
rush in and vote as he is bidden by the Party Whip, ona 
matter he has not heard discussed, when a bell is rung. 
Directors’ fees are invariably, to some extent, dependent on 
attention to the business of the company, and this principle 
applies to paid service in Parliament or anywhere else.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN OPPONENT OF THE SyYsTEM. 


[Our Correspondent’s letter reminds us of the apocryphal 
story of the grocer’s wife two generations ago, who said of the 
new minister at the Chapel, “ He won’t preach about Daniel and 
the Types, but we pays him, and he shall.” We confess we 
do not like that way of regarding either our spiritual or our 
political guides, but we fear that payment of Members is 
pretty sure to lead to demands of this kind—demands which 
cannot but impair the dignity and independence of a Member 
of Parliament.—Ep. Spectator.] . 





ENGLISHMEN AND JOAN OF ARC. 
[To tee Epiror or true “Srectraronr.”] 


Srr,—On reading your review of “L’Ame des Anglais” in 
vst week's issue, I wish to endorse in the most emphatic 
manner your protest against the impression the authoress 
conveys of the present attitude of the English people towards 
Joan of Are. 1 believe “ Femina” to be absolutely mistaken. 
Just as the Roman Church, in her day, burnt the inspired maid 
as a witch, and is now well on the road to making her a saint, 
so we English, who found faggots for her martyrdom, now with 
almost “cette tendresse terrible, ” “ cette pitié passionnée ”"— 
which “ Femina” fails to discover in our nature—lament our 
brutish and 1gnoble crime. And I have often thought that if 
it were proposed to enshrine this sentiment in some suitable 
form—such as a beautiful statue to be placed in an honoured 
spot in our land—the idea would receive the warmest support 
from those of us who remember the history of our country 
and have a deep desire to make some atonement, however 
tardy, for the sin of long ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank DIcKske. 
Greville House, 3. Greville Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





i 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THIRLMERE 
(To rum Eprror or THE “Srrcrator.”} 

Sim,—All lovers of the English lakes will be grateful to you 
for your article on Thirlmere in the Spectator of Feb, 
llth. But those of us who knew the lake more than thi 
years ago, and have scarcely cared since to visit the old 
beloved haunts on its desecrated shores, have long ceased to 
expect anything from the Manchester Corporation, and have 
assuredly not been disappointed. Our only consolation, when 
confronted with blue gates and fences, red-stone bridges, 
castellated buildings, and the removul of every scrap of mosa, 
fern, and heather which finds a precarious foothold on the 
rampart-like walls, lies in the marvellous power of 
inherent in this country, which may even yet, perhaps when 
Manchester factories are as extinct as the bloomeries on the 
shore of Coniston, restore something of its former beauty to 
Launchey Ghyll—I am, Sir, &c., Laxe Dwe.ize, 


[To raz Eprror or THe “Specraror,”} 
Srr,—I have read with great satisfaction the article on this 
subject in your issue of February llth. In order to explain 
this serious matter more thoroughly to the people of the South, 
it will, I think, be advisable to append some further details 
for their consideration, as follows: Thirlmere Lake lies, 
practically, in the heart of a naturally truly wild portion of 
the Lake District, which is traversed from end to end by the 
main coach or tourist route from Grasmere to Keswick, 
Previously to about the year 1889 this lovely vale wag 
practically free from the intrusion of art. The Manchester 
Corporation purchased and became possessed of the lake and 
of a large tract of land in its immediate vicinity, and under. 
took forthwith the local administration thereof. It is hardly 
necessary to insist upon the importance of the change. The 
old “feudal” hereditary ownership was suddenly and com- 
pletely transferred into the hands of what Shelley called the 
“aristocracy of commerce and vulgarity.” It is not too much 
to say that from that day to this the Thirlmere valley has been 
a source of great trouble and anxiety to all who love to linger 
by the way of Nature unadorned or “unimproved.” “The 
management of natural resources,” says Sidgwick, “such as 
forests, natural waterflows, &c., is of such general interest to 
the whole community that it is usually too strong to render 
it safe to abandon these matters entirely to local control.” The 
interest of the whole community in this case is, unquestionably, 
the preservation of the operation of natural live forces and the 
avoidance of everything in the way of artificial “ grooming.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., P. Q. Kexrean, LL.D. 
Patterdale, Westmorland. 





AN APPEAL. 


[To raz Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—We, the feathered performers in the pageant of your 
river, are half-starved. Plumage may conceal our emaciation, 
but many of us are emaciated to the last degree. We beg 
lovers of wild birds to help us in our need.— Your obedient and 
faumished servants, Tar Sea-Guiuis or LONDON. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Specraror.”] i 
Str,—May I make a point in reference to the Declaration 
of London which does not appear az yet to have met with 
the attention which its importance deserves? It is this: 
The significance of any such declaration for us, so long as we 
maintain our maritime supremacy, must lie wholly in the 
points we concede, and not at all in the points, if ary, which 
other nations concede to us. For we maintain, and I think 
history bears us out, that we have, on the whole, used our 
sea power with justice and humanity, and, in any case, we 
may always mend our ways in future, without the aid of a 
Tribunal at The Hague. But if other nations misuse their 
naval forces, it will be no use for us to appeal to The Hague; 
on the contrary, it will be The Hague Tribunal which will 
have to appeal to us to enforce its decrees. It will therefore 
in the future, as in the past, devolve upon us to make good 
any concessions which may be made to us; while no one 
who advocates the ratification of the Declaration will be 
found to admit that the concessions we make therein are not 
meant to take effect unless, or until, some other nation 
acquires the power of enforcing them against us.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 





The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. Epwarp T. Drxox. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE COCKNEY ACCENT. 
[To rax Eprron or tHe “Sracraror.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 24th last “ Rustic Moralist” 
complains with good reason of the spread of “the Cockney 
accent,” first to the Home Counties, and latterly to the Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex coasts. He prophesies that very soon there 
will be no one left in the South of England to call a “spyde” 
a spade. Can any of your readers explain the origin of this 
particular perversion—the substitution of “y” for“a”?P It 
must be very recent. I have just been looking at John 
"Leech’s “ Pictures of Life and Character.” He gives us many 
sayings of London cabbies and policemen and small boys, but 
this particular phenomenon is absent from them all. And I 
do not remember that it occurs in any of Charles Dickens's 
‘stories of Cockney life. If, then, it came into being during 
the lifetime of most of your readers, was it the result of what 
philologians call “phonetic decay”; or was it, like frozen 
mutton, an importation from this country, or from the 
neighbouring continent called “Strylia” by many of its 
inhabitants, where it is far more common than here? If 
so, it may be due to some obscure climatic influences in these 
parts when it began, and to have “caught on” afterwards 
when it found its way to England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellington, N.Z. F. W. B. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “Srectator.’’] 
Sin,—The Spectator of February 11th says that the Address 
in the House of Lords was seconded by Lord Hillingdon. 





Why spread confusion in our ranks? 
Why take a Tory from us ? 

Ezit Lord Hillingdon (who banks), 
And enter Freeman Thomas ! 


—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 8. 





VANISHING ENGLAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”} 

Sm,—lIn your review of “ Vanishing England” by P. H. Ditchfield, 
on January 28th, I notice a quotation to the effect that a valley 
near Kingsclere, Hants, which “ holds a village with a church and 
graveyard, a chapel, an inn ”—perhaps the most beautiful building 
in the district—“‘and a cemetery ...... is to be flooded with 
water to make a huge reservoir. ...... ” Mr. Ditchfield writes 
as if there were no doubt of it. It may interest your readers to 
know that there is no doubt. Mr. Ditchfield is entirely wrong. 
The London Water Board gave up the scheme a year ago, and the 
valley—the Enborne Valley—is safe, at the expense of Weybridge, 
Staines, Walton, and their neighbours.—I am, Sir, &c. L. P. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view is 
wnsidered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


LAZAROS., 





["Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things and 
likewise Lazarus evil things.’’] 


Srrut he lingers, where wealth and fashion 
Meet together to dine or play, 
Lingers, a matter of vague compassion, 
Out in the darkness across the way; 
Out beyond the warmth and the glitter, 
And the light where luxury’s laughter rings, 
Lazarus waits, where the wind is bitter, 
Receiving his evil things. 


Still you find him, when, breathless, burning 
Summer flames upon square and street, 
When the fortunate ones of the earth are turning 
Their thoughts to meadows and meadowsweet ; 
For far away from the wide green valley, 
And the bramble patch where the whitethroat sings, 
Lazarus sweats in his crowded alley, 


And all the time from a thousand rostrums 
Wise men preach upon him and his woes, 
Each with his bundle of noisy nostrums 
Torn to tatters "twixt ayes and noes; 
Sage and Socialist, gush and glamour, 
Yet little relief their wisdom brings, 
For there's nothing for him out of all the clamour, 
Nothing but evil things. 


Royal Commissions, creeds, convictions, 
Learnedly argue and write and speak, 
But the happy issue of his afflictions 
Lazarus waits for it week by week. 
Still he seeks it to-day, to-morrow, 
In purposeless pavement wanderings, 
Or dreams it, a huddled heap of sorrow, 
Receiving his evil things. 
And some will tell you of Evolution 
With social science thereto: and some 
Look forth to the parable’s retribution, 
When the lot is changed in the life to come, 
To the trumpet sound and the great awaking, 
To One with healing upon His wings 
In the house of the many mansions making 
An end of the evil things. 


In the name of Knowledge the race grows healthier, 
In the name of Freedom the world grows great, 
And men are wiser, and men are wealthier, 
But—Lazarus lies at the rich man’s gate; 
Lies as he lay through human history, 
Through fame of heroes and pomp of Kings, 
At the rich man’s gate, an abiding mystery, 
Receiving his evil things. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








THE THEATRE. 


ee 


“SUMURON” AT THE COLISEUM. 


THE name of Herr Max Reinhardt is not as well known is 
England as it should be. He was the first man to unite intoa 
single Art of the Theatre the unco-ordinated efforts of the 
author, the scene painter, the costume designer, the actor, and 
the stage manager. An English visitor at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin is not merely struck by the beauty of the 
clothes and scenery, and by the intelligence of the acting, but 
he becomes conscious for the first time of an entirely new me- 
dium of artistic expression—for the first time he finds the whole 
complicated organisation of the stage concentrated upon the 
production of a single effect. But in each of the detailed 
branches of his new art Herr Reinhardt manages to secure 
almost perfect results. The scenery is always simple—for it 
must never distract the attention from the action—and as a 
rule its beauty depends little upon mere realism but much upon 
a well-directed appeal to the imagination; the dresses are 
magnificent; most striking of all, perhaps, is the elaborate 
effectiveness of the grouping and movements of the 
performers. But Herr Reinhardt has gone even further, 
and brought in science to help in his productions. 
The actual machinery of the stage has advanced 
ridiculously little since the seventeenth century, considering 
the immense progress that has been made in mechanical 
inventions. Herr Reinhardt’s use of a revolving stage (which 
allows a series of elaborate scenes to be brought before the 
audience without an interval) and his improvements in light- 
ing arrangements show how much may be gained in this 
direction. Indeed, it is because the Coliseum possesses what 
we believe is the only revolving stage in England that its 
enterprising manager has been able to introduce one of Herr 
Reinhardt’s productions to the London public. Sumurin is 
a wordless play, with a story based partly upon one of the 
Arabian Nights. It is an example of all that has been said 
above of Herr Reinhardt’s work in general. It is given here 
under some obvious difficulties—its length has had to be 
reduced by almost a half; the Coliseum, with its gigantic 
proscenium, makes a distracting frame; and, worst of all, the 
lighting has apparently been altered to suit our expectations of 
the conventional. But, in spite of all this, Sumurén deserves 





Receiving his evil things. 





to be seen more than any other play in London. It deserves 
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to be seen for its comedy, its pathos, and its melodrama, 
and for the polished acting of Herr Spontelli; but chiefly it 
deserves to be seen as a lesson in the art of producing plays. 
Its most marvellous scene is perhaps its simplest : a procession 
oi all the characters across the stage from right to leftagainst 
the background of a wall and the sky—a scene thatis already 
familiar to us from scores of pantomimes and farces. But the 
spacing of the figures and the rhythm of their movements are 
designed with such perfect artthat a comparison to the Par- 
thenon frieze would be absurd, not on account of its exaggera- 
tion, but of its inadequacy. This scene alone would bea 
sufficient reward for a visit to the Coliseum. 


BOOKS. 


—__—_~o——_ 


THE PARTY SYSTEM.* 








Accorpina to Messrs. Belloc and Cecil Chesterton, Great | 


Britain is ruled under a system which requires a sham fight to 
be kept up between the two Front Benches in Parliament in 
order to impose upon the public, but which aims only at keep- 
ing the spoils of office in the hands of a clique. The nominally 
opposing factions of this clique enjoy the spoils in turn, and 
it is their object never to permit a vital change in the political 
system, because their occupation would then be gone. Thus 
the authors explain that the tame ending of the enquiry into 
the Jameson raid and the appointment of the Constitution 
Conference were capital examples of preventing things in- 
jurious to the party system going too far; and they prophesy 
confidently that the coming changes in the Constitution will 


also be kept within very safe limits by the oflice-holding | 


clique. The uncles, nephews, cousins, brothers, and men of 
the same set must be enabled to retain the management of 
the ‘‘teams,” as the authors call the two great parties. felf- 
interest, guided by complete cynicism, will drive the two Front 
Benches into some secret compact which will enable everything 
to go on much as before, while the voters will be persuaded to 
Lelieve that they are really looking on ata battle. In brief, 
the authors regard our British political machine as fairly 
comparable with that of the Portuguese rotativists, and we 
can only suppose that the “ revelations” of this book supply 
the reason why Mr. Belloc did not stand again for Parliament. 
He preferred his freedom, and the battle cry of freedom is 
uttered with remarkable zest and loudness in these pages. 

It is strange that a man of Mr. Belloc’s remarkable acumen 
should rush to conclusions which the ordinary reader will find 
us clearly unjustifiable as they are clearly expressed. But we 
suppose that it is his fatally clear logic which is his weakness. 
Oxe has marked in French politicians the irresistible force of 
logic which is often made to lead to a conclusion contradicted 
by all experience. Mr. Belloc’s mind works like that; hescents 
conspiracy or treachery and, with a strong prepossession, pro- 
cceds toturn every available fact to the uses of the prosecu- 
tion. We need hardly say that though there is, and is bound 
to be, a certain truth in all his arguments, his total of infer- 
ence is quite beyond the range of belief. The “rotationism,” 
for one thing, obviously works very badly. Mr. Belloc, to be 
fair, should be able to show that it works smoothly and regu- 
larly. For many years the Liberals never tasted office, and 
now it is by no means certain that the Unionists, who have 
already been thrust back at three elections in succession, will 
not suffer similarly. We pay our countrymen the compliment 
of believing that if they really wanted to play the Portuguese 
game, they would play it with more effect. The Constitution 
Conference, so far as we know was not the result of a piece of 
hanky-panky behind the Speaker’s Chair, but a genuine attempt 
to hush political contention in the presence of a great national 
sorrow, and loyally to smooth the path of the new King. if 
the author’s logic were acted on there would be no give and 
take, no nods and becks across the table between the rival 
leaders, but a condition of unremitting and, in our opinion, 
deplorable enmity. 

What do the authors require? The rancour of French 
politicians? A willingness to meet one’s opponent half-way 
is by no means a sign of sinister collusion. We are reminded 
of the old lady who, having engaged counsel to conduct 
her case for a considerable fee, was horrified to observe him 
lunching with counsel for the other side. Nothing would 


persuade her that she had not been betrayed. What the 
authors wholly ignore is that there is, and must be, 
advocate’s side to political life. The politician may es 
in his heart that he will not get all he wants in the 

of legislation, but the weapon he uses for getting as much ws 
he can is public opimion. He cites public opinion as evi 

and it will be very poor evidence if he has not been able 
to stir genuine and strong feelings among the electors, Ay] 
this predicates, in the circumstances of our society, a good 
deal of extravagance of expression. Now, when the Member 
of Parliament accepts much less than he spoke of as possible 
to his constituents, Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton spy rank 
levity and corruption. We do not agree. That politics 
become a game of opportunism all too frequently we know 
but this book discovers far too much. And we cannot hel, 
saying that Mr. Belloc treats at least one of those who were 
formerly his nearest political associates with much less 
generosity than he had a right to expect. 

In one respect we find the book admirable—in the description 
of the manner in which power has slipped away from private 
Members in the House of Commons. The authors fall foul, itis 
true, of the fashion of speaking of the modern private Member 
asa “delegate”; but this is not because they regard him as 


j other than an automatic recorder of votes. They ex plain that 


“delegate” meuns precisely what a Member of Parliament 
ought to be—a delegate of his constituents. That is 0, 
and no doubt the word is generally used loosely. It is 
clear enough, however, that we, who often use the word in this 
respect, mean, with most people, that the private Member has 
become the obedient slave of the Cancus. The authors state the 
case against rule by Caucus so powerfully that we could wish 
the whole book were devoted to so good a cause. Every 
voter would be the better for reading what a former Liberal 
Member says of the complete dominance of the Cabinet 
and the complete impotence of the House to check it. And 
yet we are told by Liberals that the only practical check 
which has been proposed—the reference of any questionable 
Bill to the people themselves—is undemocratic! ‘The general 
object of the book, however, is to expose collusion, and in 
doing so the authors credit the Party System, as we have said, 
with far more defects than it has. Take this, for example:— 

“Nevertheless, it should be noted that the effect of the Party 

System on even the cleverer politicians is to reduce the normal 
level of their intelligence. It is quite incredible that such menas 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour and Mr. F, E. 
Smith, could under any other circumstances give expression te 
such imbecilities as those which constantly adorn their public 
speeches. They would not talk like that at dinner or at their 
clubs. But the standard of intellect in politics is so low that men 
of moderate mental capacity have to stoop in order to reachit. 
Examples of this in men who are after ali highly educated, and 
move in a well-instructed world, will occur to everyone. They 
could hardly be explained in any other way than by the proportion 
of energy which is wasted under the Party System in bad rhetoric 
and worse intrigue, which are utterly useless to the Common- 
wealth.” 
We are no defenders of most of the results of the Party 
System, but we fail to appreciate the sense of attributing to it 
a blame which properly belongs to the want of education of 
the electorate. Any political appeal under any system would 
be made to the present voters in the same way. An election 
has just been held at Cambridge University. The candidates 
appealed to the voters by means of a few dignified circulars 
explaining their opinions. Each one knew that if he issued 
lies on posters and uttered catchy and vulgar appeals he 
would certainly be defeated. Yet this election was conducted 
under the Party System. 

The authors discuss in a rather half-hearted spirit the 
possibility of persuading Members to vote without fuil against 
any Government which does not carry out its programme in 
a certain time, and they end with this note of pessimism:— 

“The degraded Parliament may ultimately be replaced by some 
other organ; but no such other organ appears to be forming, and 
until we get our first glimpse of it we are in for one of those evil 
spaces, subject to foreign insult and domestic misfortune, which 
invariably attach to nations when, for a period, they lose grip over 
their own destinies.” 


SIR WOODBINE PARISH* 

Sr Woopnrne Parisn deserved a biography, for though 
his official career was over before middle life, and as 4 
diplomatist he has no very varied record of service, be was 


—$—$—$——— 








* The Party System. By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. London: 
Stephen Swift. (3s, 6d. net. 








* Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., and Early Days in Argentina. By the Hom 
Nina L. Kay-Shuttleworth. London: Smith, Elder and Co, | lis. net.j 
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privileged to be Canning’s vicegerent in his South American 
policy. and to play a large part in the early days of the chief 
South American Republic. He is our creditable connexion 
with the early Argentine, as Whitelock’s expedition is our 
disereditable link. He also wrote the chief work in English 
Argentine history, and in his later years made several 
contributions to our scientific knowledge of South 
Miss Nina Kay-Shuttleworth has compiled a pleasant 


on 
valuable 
America. 


and most readable book out of his doings. She is a careful | 
editor, and gives a wealth of annotations which should keep | 


ihe most ignorant reader from straying ; and she is a judicious 
editor, for she allows her subject to reveal himself without 
undue editorial comment. 
with an introduction on the Parish family, which is in many 
ways the most interesting part of the volume. The adventures 
of Sir Woodbine’s uncles were at least as varied as his own. 


Captain Henry Parish, of the Royal Artillery, accompanied | 


Lord Macartney in his expedition to China in 1792, and has 
left some delightful letters describing the reception of the 

Embassy by the Chinese Emperor. His younger brother, 
Charles, a captain in the merchant service, was taken prisoner 
by the French in 1794, and was held at Tarascon till he 
managed to escape down the river to Marseilles, and thence to 
Genoa. Small wonder that with such uncles a boy's fancy 
turned naturally to foreign service. At sixteen Woodbine 
Parish was on the staff of the Commissary-in-Chief's Depart- 
ment, and two years later began his work abroad. 

He was in Sicily while Napoleon was in Elba, and the 
following year he was in Naples when the Bourbons were 
restored. While the battle of Waterloo was being fought he 
was on his way home to join Castlereagh’s staff. For the 
next few years, while still little more than a boy, he was in 
the thick of European diplomacy, and had the privilege of 
working under the eye of one of the greatest of British 
Foreign Ministers. In the autumn of 1815 he was in Paris 
with his chief during the occupation of the Allies, and saw, 
among other things, the removal of the Venetian Horses from 
the arch in front of the Tuileries. He met Sir Walter Scott 
at the Embassy, “a heavy-looking body, lame in his gait, 
speaking broad Scotch, and not at all seemingly at ease in 
such society.” His letters are full of vivid observation and 
descriptions, notably of Castlereagh’s farewell dinner to the 
plenipotentiaries and the singular appearance of old Talley- 
rand. Next year he found himself in Corfu on the Staff of 
that whimsical despot, Sir Thomas Maitland, the High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. His duties took him into 
Albania, and one of the best of his letters describes his journey 
to Yanina and his interview with the famous “ Lion” of that 
ilk, Ali Pasha. In 1818 he went with Castlereagh to the 
Congress of the Allied Sovereigns at Aix, and there is an 
amusing account of an interview with Nathan Rothschild, 
who arranged for financing the Mission. The following year 
he married, and we next hear of him accompanying 
George IV. in his visit to Hanover, and suffering much from 
the mud of the Westphalian roads. Hanover was illuminated 
in the King’s honour with extraordinary Biblical devices, 
“one even representing God Almighty carrying the King 
from London.” 

In August, 1822, Castlereagh died, and was succeeded by 
Canning. Parish always regarded his old chief as his true 
master in diplomacy, though he was a great admirer of the 
brilliant talents of his successor. It was to Canning, and not 
to Castlereagh, that he owed the chance of his chief life's 
work. He had for some time been interested in the position 
of affairs in South America, and Canning had resolved upon 
the recognition of the new Republics and the negotiation of 
Commercial Treaties with Britain. Spain was attempting to 
induce Europe to boycott their trade, and France seemed on 
the brink of intervention. In these circumstances it became 
necessary to have British representatives on the spot, and 
Parish applied for and obtained the post of Consul-General 
at Buenos Ayres. Parish landed in South America in 
1824, but it was not till the end of the following year 
that Canning finally overcame the opposition of the 
King and the Duke of Wellington, and could announce to 
the House the triumph of his policy in the famous speech 
where he ‘called the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” Parish’s great work in Buenos Ayres 
was to secure free trade with the new Republic for all foreign 
countries, as opposed to Spain’s demand for a preference. 


She has prefaced her narrative | 


At that time our trade with the Argentine was double our 
trade with the United States, and about one-eighth of our 
total export. There was therefore a very solid commercial 
rerson for granting recognition to the new Republic. The 
Consul-General bad his hands full. The Foreign Minister was 
Rivadavia, a vain, difficult being, and tLe new Government 
were living on the edge of a voleano. Francia was ruling in 
Paraguay, and much of Parish’s time was spent in trying to 
effect the release of British subjects from that strange tyrant. 
The question of the Banda Oriental was coming to a head, for 
the people there were in revolt, demanding to be incorporated 
in the United Provinces, while Brazil, the nominal Sovereign, 
refused her consent. War could not be long postponed, and 
on the first day of 1826 the fighting began. The River Plate 
was blockaded, but the small Buenos Ayres Navy, under an 
Englishman, Admiral Brown, did wonders in Cefence. Mean- 
while Rivadavia bad been elected President, and a British 
| Minister-Plenipotentiary had been appointed in the person of 
Lord Ponsonby. The unfortunate Minister was not happy. 
“ No eye ever saw so odious a country. . . this land of 
mud and putrid carcases—no horses, no roads, no houses— 
nothing good but beef.” For several years the war languished, 
all negotiations for peace being ruined by Rivadavia, while the 
only events of note in the campaign were Admiral Brown's naval 
victories. Then Rivadavia fell, and in 1827 the famous Rosas, 
his bitter enemy, received command of the Militia. Next year 
peace was signed, a better peace than the ill-managed Buenos 
Ayres campaign deserved, and once more the River Plate was 
open. Brown was the only hero of the war, for with a crew 
of milkmen and beachcombers, and powder so weak that it 
often would not carry to the enemy's ships, he had held the 
large Brazilian Navy in check and won many brilliant 
victories. He was once reduced to loading his guns with 
Dutch cheeses, and on another occasion by a cavalry charge 
captured a Brazilian vessel which had run aground. 

After the war came the long and bitter struggle between 
Unitarianism and Federalism, or, reduced to a personal 
equation, between the party of Rivadavia and the party of 
Dorrego and Rosas. It was a difficult situation for the 
British Consul-General, but Parish kept his head and stood 
up manfully for the rights of the foreign residents. Among 
other things, he prevented the occupation by Buenos Ayres 
of the Falkland Islands, a piece of British territory which 
Britain seemed to have forgotten. He had always a consider- 
able admiration for Rosas, and did not consider him the blood- 
stained monster which is the figure he usually cuts in history. 
Long uwfterwards in England he met the Dictator in exile, and 
found a quiet, courteous old gentleman, with few traits of 
the tyrant except a complete disbelief in government by 
talkers. After 1831 affairs looked more hopeful, and in 1832 
Parish was allowed to return home. The British settlers and 
the Government of Buenos Ayres agreed in testifying to the 
remarkable merits of his work, and as a very special mark 
of honour the right was granted to him and his heirs of 
bearing the coat-of-arms of the Republic. On his return he 
was only thirty-six, and might have looked for a long official 
career. But beyond employment in several diplomatic tasks 
in Naples and Florence, he was little used by the Govern- 
ment, probably because he was not a persona grata to Lord 
Palmerston. He had learned his profession in the older 
school of Castlereagh and Canning, and had been too long 
away from England to be a good wirepuller. After fifty 
his health broke down, and, though he lived till 1882, he 
had neither the strength nor inclination to return to active 
service. Ie is one of the few instances in diplomatic history 
of men who did their best work before they were thirty-five. 











WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL.* 
Mr. Arxrns has had an excellent subject and has made out 
of it one of the best of biographies. In these pages the “ First 
of the Special Correspondents ” lives before us, a large-hearted 
Irishman, with something of a genius for getting into scrapes, 
with a huppy knack of getting out of them, though this same 
“knack” really lay in the man’s thorough honesty. Such a per- 
sonality would be an interesting study in any circumstances, 
When we remember what the circumstances of Russell's life 
actually were—how he bad to do with many of the great events 
of his time, shared in important campaigns, was a witness of 


* The Life of Sir William Howard Russell, By John Black Atkins, 2 vols, 
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decisive battles, had something to say about momentous ques- 
tions of administration and government, eame into contact, | 
friendly or hostile, with great men—we feel that the theme | 
is something quite out of the common. We expect much, 
and get what we expect, and even more. 

Russell's first experience of what was to be the chief oceu- | 
pation of his life—a fact which he was a long time in recog- 
nising—was at an Irish election in 1841. The place was 
Longford, where a great fight was expected between Repealers 
and Anti-Repealers (Longford has been now for some time an 
unopposed Nationalist seat). Russell represented the Times, | 
saw some fierce fighting there and elsewhere, and described it | 
in despatches equally fierce. Three years afterwards, to pass | 
over much interesting matter, he migrated to London, where | 
he worked regularly as a reporter for the Times. In 1845 he | 
was busy with the railway legislation of the time: 1,200 rival | 
schemes were before the public, with a proposed capital of | 
£500,000,000. He had a general supervision of the staff of 
reporters, with the special charge of one Committee room. A | 
little later he left the Times to take up work for the Morning | 
Chronicle. His experience with this journal was not fortunate. 
He began with a salary of nine guineas, which was soon cut 
down to six; the difficulties which prompted this reduction | 
increased ; the paper changed hands, and, as often happens, | 
convictions. Not long after Russell severed his connection with 
it. Then he returned to the Times, a flattering departure on the 
part of that journal from its rule that for those who leave it 
there is no place of repentance. He represented that paper 
at the State trials of 1848 which ended in the conviction of | 
William Smith O’Brien. Two years later he commenced 
what he hoped would be the career of his life; he was called 
to the Bar, and had his first brief. His appearance was not 
a success; indeed, though for some years he continued to 
practise when the chance came his way, he never won either 
fame or fortune. The Danish War and the great French 
Naval Review were more congenial experiences. In 1854 
came the great event of his life, his work as special correspon- 
dent of the Times in the Crimea. But before we touch that very 
serious subject we must notice the incident, ludicrous to the 
verge of the incredible, of the Dinner of the Alleged Lunatics’ 
Friends’ Society which Russell went to report. His first 
experience was a warning from his left-hand neighbour 
against the right hand: “ Mad as a March hare. Would stick 
a knife into you in a moment.” A little trouble was caused 
when one of the guests put an epergne filled with fruit on 
his plate, and when another greeted the chairman's speech 
with crowing like a cock. But the crisis came when Henry 
Russell's too appropriate melody “The Maniac” was sung. 
The refrain “Oh, release me! oh, release me!” was taken up | 
by a chorus of guests. Another convive began to dance on 
the table, and the man of the possible dagger resented 
Russell's interference. At this point the reporter felt that 
he had seen enough, and escaped; the chaiiman stayed on, 
and had to be rescued by the police. 

Russell left England at the end of February, 1854; he came | 
back to England in July, 1856, having had a brief holiday in 
the priceding winter. The story of these two years, told here 
from the correspondent’s point of view, with details which only 
he could give, told, too, with absolute freedom, and a simple, | 
unmixed desire to give the truth as he knew it, is a very 
remarkable document indeed. One thing strikes us very scon— 
the incivility, tosay the least, with which he was treated by the | 
authorities. They did not want him, and they let him know it. 
At first it was not quiteso had. He evenreceived, as time went | 
on, some little help. But he had had occasion to write home | 
disagreeable things—how, for instance, the sick were landed at 
Gallipoli without having a bed to lie on. Sir George Brown 
was satisfied if the men “ were clean shaved, their necks well 
stiffened, and their waist-belts tight.” This caused enquiries ; 
enquiries were resented; the resentment took the form of orders 
that this disrespectful critic was to be snubbed. The very 
cflicer who, at Malta, had invited Russell to accompany the 
Guards, at fcutari ordered his tent to be pulled down. So 
things went on. It moves us to wrath even though more than 
half a century has passed. But doubtless it was for the best. 
Fear never influenced Russell, but favour might have moved 
him. It would have hardly been possible even for an Abdiel 
to tell the tale which Russell wrote in his letters from the 
Crimea if he had been to Lord Raglan what he was afterwards 
to Lord Clyde—a trusted friend. But was he just to Lord 








Raglan? Mr. Atkins gives a chapter to the question, and 
answers it veryfairly. Wecannot do better than quote a part 
of his conclusions :— 

“ He was animated in the Crimea by the simplest emotions—g 


| vast pity and a poo indignation. If he ever sacrificed 
i 


individuals he did so accidentally, or indirectly, in his generaj 
exposure of the mismanagement of the Army. It would be absurd 


| to pretend that he was right in every detail of his criticism, he 


was human—very human—and he was an Irishman. But it js 
safe to say that but for his courageous testimony Englishmen 
would never have known of the real condition in which their 
soldiers lived and died upon that terrible plateau before Sebas. 
topol, would never have leaped with splendid anger to the rescue, 
and, finally, would never have learned that the English troops 
did something far nobler than merely second the enterprise of the 
French Army Russell was guiltless of any calculated 
injustice to Lord Raglan.” 

Various interesting things followed his return. One of them 
was a breakfast with Lord Palmerston and a long talk with 
him about the Army. “What would you doif you were 
charged with the command?” was a startling question. In 
the end Russell was disposed to think that Lord Palmerston 
“knew more about the Army than he did”—a saying to be 


| remembered about a man who is not always appreciated at his 
| true worth. 


After the Crimea, with the interlude of a mission to 
Moscow when Alexander II. was crowned, came a scarcely 
less important work in India. He went out primarily to judge 
of the truth of the hideous charges of outrage which were 
brought against the rebels; not such massacres as those in 
Cawnpore and Meerut, but acts of individual brutality. He 
found, as a general result, no proof. He told, also, the story 


| of the war, but, as has been stated above, in very different 


circumstances from those which had surrounded him in the 
Crimea. It was an immense advantage to him to have Lord 
Clyde’s confidence, but the letters which he wrote could 
not be epoch-making, as were those which he sent from the 
Crimea. One great thing he certainly helped to do: this 
was to give Lord Canning his due. And this work brought 


| out one of the strong passions of his heart—sympathy with 


subject races. These are the prominent facts of Russell’s 
Indian experience. The details of the story are full of 
interest. Here is one. A soldier in the sack of the Kaiser- 
Bagh showed him a casket full of jewels. “ What will your 
honour give for these ? I'll take a hundred rupees on chance.” 
Russell agreed, while telling the man that they were worth 
far more: he would send the money. “Oh! how do I know 
where I’d be this blessed night?” The jewels were afterwards 
sold by an officer for £7,500. 

After the Indian Mutiny came the American Civil War. 
Russell’s experience was disastrous, but not through any fault 
of his. He wrote a true account—it was his way to write true 
accounts—of Bull Run. After that he was an unwelcome 


| person in the North. A few voices were raised for him—let 


the New York Times be mentioned honoris causa—but the 


| storm of invective and threats was overpowering. Russell 


remained for some months longer in the States ; but when the 
time came for him to apply for leave to accompany the Army, 


| the request was refused. There was a most unlucky contretemps 


in a certain telegram to a friend which was said to give early 
information for stock-jobbing purposes—a false charge, but 
with a strange verisimilitude about it—and Russell returned 
home in April, 1863. 

Russell had yet nearly half a century to live—he died on 
February 10th, 1907—and much work to do; but we cannot 
follow Mr. Atkins’s story any further. We must be content 
with saying that from beginning to end it is admirably 
told. Few readers, we imagine, will think it too long : anyone 
who may chance to do so must remember that the writer has 
from time to time given at full length details of important 
events and controversies. No one, we are sure, will complain 
of the chapter, full as it is of common sense, helped by 
personal experience, on “The Work and Future of War 
Correspondents.” 


SECRET SERVICE.* 
“JT CANNOT even now,” says Sir Robert Anderson at the 
opening of The Lighter Side of My Oficial Life, “ write about 
the Secret Service, or police work in London, save with much 
reserve and under definite restraints.” He has got over this 
difficulty to some extent by dividing his recollections into 


* The Lighter Side of My Official Life. By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B. 
London; Hodder and Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net.] 
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rand lighter. The publication of the former he proposes 
¢ stpone to an unnamed date when the obligations of 
ih 8 der which he still writes will be removed; the 
secrecy under A - 

ter are already sufficient to fill a volume. Sir Robert 
ees inks that the story he has to tell bas a fascination 
rightly thinks . : , 
for many people; our only doubt is whether his method of 
presenting it is not a little too curt for tastes which have 
heen formed on a long course of detective stories. What 
makes these stories attractive is the multitude of minute 
details through which the solution of the mystery is gradually 
reached. The bald announcement that such a crime was com- 
mitted and the criminal discovered in such a way compares 
but poorly with the thrilling narratives of Wilkie Collins or 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Take, for example, the “ Waterloo 
Bridge Mystery,” which so excited the public curiosity in 
1857. A carpet-bag containing certain fragments of a 
mutilated human body was found on one of the buttresses 
of the bridge. It was clear that a murder had been 
committed, but there was nothing to show who the victim 
was or by whom he had been murdered. Nothing would 
bave been gained by making public what was known to 
the authorities at Scotland Yard. Indeed, they doubtless 
had good reasons for not pushing their enquiries further. 
The murdered man was an Italian police-agent who had come 
to England on a special mission. The house in Cranbourn 
Street in which he stayed was the resort of Italians engaged in 
political conspiracies, and as the agent was careless enough 
to carry his instructions about him, they were read when he 
was asleep, and prompt vengeance was taken. The murderers 
first tried to dispose of the body by burning it piecemeal; 
when this plan failed, they put what remained of it into 
a carpet-bag, which they dropped over Waterloo Bridge. 
Thirteen years afterwards these facts were told to Sir Robert 
Anderson by an agent of the French Secret Service Depart- 
ment, who applied to him for employment after the fall of 
the Empire. How differently would they have been told 
if Sherlock Holmes had been the detective, and his faithful 
Watson the narrator! The carpet-bag itself, its material, its 
pattern, its look, the nature of the dust that lay on it, its 
position on the pier on which it lodged, any traces that might 
have been left on the balustrade over which it was lowered— 
these and a hundred other trifles would all have been made 
to yield up their secrets and to tighten the cord round the 
criminal’s neck. 

There are other incidents in Sir Robert Anderson’s pages 
in which he appears to greater advantage, because his know- 
ledge of the facts enables him to correct or supplement the 
The Clerkenwell explosion in December, 
It killed four persons; it sent forty 


received version. 
1867, is one of these. 


a wonderful example of the worthlessness of warnings offered 
to men who do not know how to profit by them. 

Sir Robert is a strong believer in the prevention of crime 
rather than its detection, and he insists on the superiority of 
regular stipends to informers over payment for the detection 
of particular crimes, a distinction which is sometimes lost 
sight of. The latter may “operate as a positive incentive to 
crime” :— 

_ “The crime must be committed before the money for helping in 
its detection can be earned. But the regular payment of a fixed 
amount has a marvellous effect on the recipient. He learns to 
count upon it, and is careful to do nothing to forfeit it. In this 
instance the hold thus obtained on the London organisation 
prevented the commission of outrages at a critical time.” 

To another chapter in the long Irish drama, the release of 
Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham, Sir Robert contributes an 
additional and interesting fact. We know from Lord Morley 
that in April, 1882, Mr. Gladstone received a communication 
volunteered by an Irish Member as to a new attitude of Mr. 
Parnell, and that Mr. Chamberlain at once set to work to 
ascertain through the emissary what use could be made of Mr. 
Parnell’s changed frame of mind. The assurances thus con- 
veyed were supposed by Mr. Gladstone's colleagues to be the 
reason for Mr. Parnell’s release. Here comes in Sir Robert's 
narrative:— 

“Of the real grounds on which he supported it his colleagues 
knew nothing, for until 1883 the real Kilmainham treaty was a 
profound secret. The high contracting parties tothat treaty were 
the Prime Minister on the one side, and on the other the only 
person on earth who enjoyed the unreserved confidence of the 
Irish leader, I refer of course to Mrs. O’Shea, who afterwards 
became his wife. And the negotiations took place in a téte-d-téle 
in Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley Square. Cherchez ‘4 femme. Many a 
great man has been fooled by a woman.” 

True as this last remark is, its appropriateness is not obvious. 
The Kilmainham treaty had no results beyond Forster's 
resignation. Sir Robert Anderson is no lover of Parnell, but 
he is clear that 

“if the Cabinet’s decision on the Tuesday was right, the murder 
on the Saturday in no way justified the reversal of it. For how- 
ever deep might be the responsibility of the Ministry for this 
crime, Parnell was clear of it, and the horror which it excited in 
the breast of almost every Irishman would have afforded him the 
leverage without which he could never have fulfilled his part of 
the Kilmainham compact. ..... And it must in honesty be 
acknowledged that if Parnell had been given a free hand, Ireland 
would have suffered less during the year which followed than it 
did under Mr, Gladstone’s Administration.” 

The sole connexion between Parnell’s release and the Phoenix 
Park tragedy was that they happened almost at the same 
time. 

It is only just to Sir Robert Anderson to add that his long 
experience of crime is not always concerned with such gloomy 





others to hospital; it was the object of a special Cabinet | 


Council, and of the enrolment of fifty thousand special 
constables in London, and more than double that number in 
the provinces. All this was done in the belief that it was a 
Fenian outrage,—the first, perhaps, of a carefully arranged 
series. Asa matter of fact, it 

“was not the work of the Fenian organisation at all, but of a 
small gang of low-class London Irish within its ranks... .. . 


The most ordinary police precautions would have prevented the | 


outrage, and a competent Intelligence Department would have 
prevented the wild scare which the outrage produced.” 

It was intended to rescue a prisoner named Burke by blowing 
up the wall of the yard in which he was exercised. Not only 


had the Dublin police sent notice of the intended rescue, 


naming the time of the explosion and the signal by which the 
prisoner would be warned of it, but an accident enabled the 
police on duty outside the prison to see the whole scheme 
rehearsed :— 


“On December 12th at the hour named .... . . a cask of gun- 
powder was conveyed ‘to the place on a truck, and before a light 
was put to the fuse a white ball was thrown over the wall into 
the exercise ground as a warning to Burke. He immediately 
‘fell out “ on pretence of having a stone in his shoe, and sought 
safety in a remote corner of the yard. But the fuse was damp and 
failed to explode the powder.” 


The whole of this little drama was repeated on the next day | 
at the same hour under the eyes of the police. This time the 
fuse did its work, the powder exploded, and the opposite 
houses were wrecked. The Governor of the prison had taken 
care to keep the prisoners out of the yard, so that the attempt 
Was a fuilure as regards its object. The whole incident is 





subjects as those on which we have dwelt. His fourteenth 
| chapter, and the two which follow, contain several amusing 
| Scotland Yard stories of a lighter kind; but for these we 
leave the reader to refer to Sir Robert’s own pages. 





UNFREQUENTED FRANCE.* 
| Ir is more than twenty years since Miss Betham-Edwards 
| brought out her beck, The Roof of France, which introduced 


almost all English and very many French readers to the 
| beauties and wonders of a part of France inaccessible to most 
people, the Causses and the valley of the Tarn. This book, 
with its predecessor, Holidays in Eastern France, and another 
dealing with the Western provinces, made the author's fame 
| as an adventurous traveller in districts then little known and 
'an authority on French topography. These books have 
shared the fate of most of their contemporaries; they are 
out of print. But we do not think they are forgotten. 
Modern exploration has little more to tay; and any one who 
is curious in such matters may well turn back to these works 
of a pioneer. 

These remarks result naturally from the fact that Miss 
Betham-Edwards has lately published a book, Unfrequented 
| France, which is chiefly made up of extracts, here and there 
| brought up to date for modern readers, from the books 
mentioned above. It was a gcod idea, and we wish it 
success. It would have been a very great pity if such 
descriptions as those of the old province of Burgundy, 
beloved by historians, artists, and poets; of Brie and Cham- 








* Unfrequented France: by River and Mead and Town. By Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Tlustrated. London: Chey man and Hall, (10s, 6d. net. } 
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pagne, with their rivers and ancient towns; of the Jura, still 
not very familiar ground to tourists; of a voyage down the 
Rhone from Lyons to Avignon, through a land of history and 
romance; more especially of the Tarn and the Causses, those 
marvellous limestone tablelands and gorges of the Lozére and 
Aveyron—had been allowed to dic in the darkness of “ out of 
print.” They will be read now with interest and curiosity, 
even if for many fortunate mortals they have lost the enchant- 
ment of novelty. The Cité du Diable, Montpellier-le- Vieux, 
still preserves its witchery as one of the natural wonders of 
the world, and not the least mysterious. Fora space “nearly 
two miles in length and a mile in breadth ” the now waterless 
limestone rocks have been sculptured by water, in prehistoric 
times, into the likeness of a city— 

“the stone avenues, worthy to be compared to Stonehenge or 
Carnac ; the amphitheatre, vast as that of Nimes or Orange; the 
fortifications, with bulwarks, toveers and ramparts ; the necropolis, 
veritable Cerameicus, or Pére-la-Chaise; the citadel, the forum, 
the suburbs.” 

At the time of Miss Betham-Edwards’s visit this “ phantom 
city” demanded great activity and endurance from the bold 
tourist who proposed to explore its heights and hollows. We 
hope it has not been made too easy for the thousands whose 
cireular tickets may bring them within reach of it now. 

No one excels Miss Betham-Edwards in a due appreciation 
of the beauty, variety, interest, fascination to be found by a 
traveller in the length and breadth of France. She dislikes 
motors; but she must acknowledge that in our times, when 
the old-fashioned driving is a difficulty, the “ zigzagging” 
method she wisely recommends can hardly be managed by 
any other means. French people themselves, with their new 
passion for touring about their native country, are quite 
convinced of this. The charming description of La Rochelle, 
for instance, to be found towards the end of this book, reminds 
the present writer of the enthusiasm of an elderly Frenchman, 
a lover of history, who visited for the first time, in his car, a 
couple of years ago, the peaceful old age of that “ proud city 
of the waters.” It was little more than a hundred miles from 
the home of his life; but the railway journey had been too 
slow and too complicated for his small stock of patience. 





MR. WHIBLEY’S ESSAYS.* 

THE republication by a different publisher of Mr. Whibiey’s 
three chief volumes of essays enables us to call attention to 
the work of one of the most delightful essayists and acutest 
critics of our day. There is nothing dim and blurred about 
the outlines of Mr. Whibley, none of that imperfect detach- 
ment from the atmosphere which we call lack of distinction. 
He knows exactly what he likes and what he detests, and so 
insistent are his preferences that the readersoon begins to know 
the kind of view Mr. Whibley will take on any possible subject. 
He is intolerant of the drab and conventional, and will pardon 
much to colour or bravado. He has more liking for a dashing 
sinner than a dull saint, because he sees in the sinner a greater 
possibility of achievement, even of virtue. Occasionally this 
mood is overdone, and it was a malicious imp which led Mr. 
Whibley to choose the title, Studies in Frankness, for the 
best of the three volumes. It suggests a hovering round 
impropriety, of which the author is guiltless; besides, it is 
not really descriptive of Heliodorus or Herodas or Edgar 
Allan Poe, and there was far more madness than frankness 
in Sir Thomas Urquhart. Most of the papers were originally 
introductions to volumes in the “ Tudor Translations” series, 
and most scholarly and discriminating essays they are. Poe 
and Sterne have rarely been more judiciously appreciated, 
and in his introduction Mr. Whibley has some wise words on 
the function of literature :— 

“A thing of beauty, it knows no law save the law of its own 
embellishment. It sings in the ear, it laughs in the brain. It 
has the touch of Midas, and transmutes, with happier effect, 
whatever is common into gold. The ugly in life instantly changes 
to loveliness at its potent wizardry. The pain and misery of 
Philoctetes are informed with a noble majesty when once they 
have passed into the verse of Sophocles. ‘'‘l'he Dean,’ said Stella, 
‘could write finely about a broomstick,’ and thus, unconsciously 
maybe, put the case of artistic freedom in an epigram.” 

The Book of Scoundrels is a study of various forms of 
raffianism, for Mr. Whibley has all Henley’s and R. L. Steven- 
son's taste for rascals, provided they be dashing and high- 


* Studies in Frankness; A Book of Scoundrels; The Pageantry of Life, By 
Charles Whibley. London: Constable and Co. (5s. net each. | F 





coloured. They are brilliant little bravura sketches done ; 
the only manner in which such subjects are possible. - 
Pageantry of Life isa study of the grand manner jn hi we 
circles,—Bassompierre, Sir Kenelm Digby, Saint-Simon the 
Prince de Ligne, Beckford, Barbey D’Aurévilly, and the 
young Disraeli. The Disraeli essay seems to us almost th 
best thing written upon the subject. Mr. Whibley’s style . 
like his thought,—polished, antithetical, a little artifcis, 
but always crystal clear. : 





AMERICA CRITICISED.* 

Arter Mr. Trollope, Charles Dickens ; after Charles Dickens 

“Rita”; and the last of the three critics is the most severe 
Possibly she had the greatest provocation. Did she not call 
on an American publisher to whom she had submitted a book 
and receive a discouraging answer? It was complimentary ; 
indeed, it would “make us think,” he said, but for that very 
reason it would not suit. It is, indeed, in the matter of 
literary delinquencies and defects that she makes her most 
serious accusations. This is as well, because here it is not 
difficult to ascertain facts; and in respect of facts “ Rita” js 
not always accurate. She tells us, on the authority of a noted 
publisher, that four thousand novels are annually published in 
the States. Ina footnote she corrects this to two thousand 
“as nearer the mark.” But is not this number greatly in 
excess of the truth? It is more than double the number given 
in the return of “ Books Published” inthis country. As to the 
literary value of these works “ Rita” seems somewhat vague, 
She does not appear to have heard of some of the best authors 
—Mr. Winston Churchill, for instance, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. On the copyright we have a somewhat ambigu- 
ous statement. The Americans “have framed a strong 
copyright law for the author's protection, to the exclusion 
of such English and foreign interlopers as object to literary 
piracy.” The simple fact is that about twenty years ago the 
Americans gave copyright to foreign authors on the condition 
that the book was manufactured in the States. This was not 
generous; but it was nothing more than our own Tariff 
Reformers would have done. As to the buying of books, we 
believe that the experience of English authors who have 
double copyright is that the American public is the better 
customer. Of course, “ Rita” hits some blots in American life. 
Noone doubts that there is a want of civility among the minor 
officials, and that the interviewer is the most unscrupulous of 
his class. On the other hand, she is not without appreciation of 
the great qualities and great achievements of the American 
people. But, on the whole, the book seems to us something 
like a mistake. 





NOVELS. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH.* 
In spite of—or, as some might cynically say, with the excep- 
tion of—Macaulay’s great Whig epic, “ Dutch William” has 
never been a really popular figure with the writers of historical 
romance. Nor is this to be wondered at when one considers 
his achievements and his personality. Though a great and 
dauntless warrior, he seldom won a decisive victory, and to the 
end of time Hannibal will always be a more engaging figure than 
Fabius Cunctator. William had neither commanding stature nor 
good looks nor health. He despised the arts of popularity, and 
was devoid of the amiable weaknesses which endear greatness to 
mediocrity. He cared neither for art nor learning, and his 
fondness for hunting—his only recreation—is attributed to 
a desire for solitude rather than the camaraderie of 
sport. Though his record, when compared with the standard 
set by other seventeenth-century monarchs, was distinguished 
for tolerance and lenity, it was tarnished by two ugly blots, 
his undisguised relief at the barbarous murder of the 
De Witts, and his acquiescence in the policy which led to 
the massacre of Glencoe. Lastly, he had no sympathy with 
the English, nor had they with him, and there probably never 
was so great a ruler whose death excited more indifference 
and apathy than William's. These facts are quite enough in 
themselves to bar William’s claim to be entrusted with 
the réle of a romantic hero. His nature was too coldly 


* America—through English Eyes. By “ Rita.’’ (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). 
London: Stanley Paul and Co, | 2s. 6d, net. 

* Defender of the Faith, By Marjorie Bowen, London: Methuen and Co, 
Us. 
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Jitical to lend itself to decorative treatment. And 
it, when we consider all the action and incident and intrigue 
yr ed into @ life of identical length with that of Napoleon, 
we are not surprised that Miss Marjorie Bowen should 
for the second time have chosen William of Orange as 
the central figure for an historical novel. The period chosen 
js that between the death of the De Witts and the peace of 
Nimeguer, and the plot is largely concerned with tho 
yenewal of the negotiations which led to the marriage 
of William with the Princess Mary. The story opens 
with a scene in which Charles II. entrusts the secret 
mission of furthering the marriage proposals to a 
simple young gentleman named Mompesson, and at the 
same time despatches a spy to watch his own envoy 
in the interests of the French King. William is a 
match for both: he reads Mr. Mompesson like a book, 
confronts him with proofs of his master’s treachery, and 
takes the humiliated emissary into his own service. Mr. 
Mompesson, a genial, honest youth of a type familiar to 
readers of historical romances, serves as a useful foil to 
William’s far-sighted penetration, A more ambitious addi- 
tion to the imaginary personages of the dramatis persone is 
that of the sham Spaniard, Don Ramon, who is in reality 
the son of the murdered De Witt, and in the guise of 
a clavichord-tuner obtains access to the palace. Don 
Ramon, alias Cornelius De Witt, is determined to 
avenge his father’s death, but in order to carry out 
his scheme is driven to work with and through the 
enemies of his country. Gradually the conviction of the 
despicable character of his associates and the greatness of 
William's patriotism works upon him, till at last he yields to 
William's appeal to serve his country, and lays aside his scheme 
cf personal vengeance. But though Mr. Mompesson and Don 
Ramon occupy a good deal of space, Miss Bowen inverts the 
cautious rule of historical romancers, by which the leading 
réles are assigned to imaginary and the subsidiary réles to 
historical personages. With a boldness that is largely 
justified by results, she sets William and the Princess 
Mary, Charles IJ. and Danby, im the forefront of the 
scene and invents long and animated conversations 
for them. The scene shifts from London to The Hague, 
where it is for the most part laid, back to England for a while 
on the occasion of William’s visit to his uncles, when we get 
a well-conceived study in contrasts between the Court of 
Charles and the austere young Prince of Orange, and then 
again to The Hague, or to the front in the campaign against the 
French. In the main, and rightly from the author's point of 
view, it has been her aim to throw a glamour of romance 
round the fragile, indomitable figure of William, but she has 
held the balance fairly enough. Defender of the Faith is 
neither a partisan pamphlet nor an excursion into the realm 
of sentiment. It is a free fantasia on historical themes, with 
a substantial basis of fact, but at the same time it can be read 
with pleasure for the story by persons who do not know the 
Declaration of Right from the Declaration of London. 





ReapaBie Novers.—Madam Mystery: a Romance of Towraine 
By May Crommelin. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This is an 
account of how a party of young people pursue their love 
affairs through a journey among the castles of Touraine. A 
full historic description is also given of each castle. Seekers All. 
By Mrs. Kenneth Combe. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—The 
protection of an heiress from being married for her money is the 
theme of this story of modern life. Dorinda and her Daughter. 
By “Tota.” (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A story of temperament 
concerned, as the title indicates, with the fortunes of a mother 
and her daughter. A Gentleman of Quality. By Frederic van 
Rensselaer, (Cassell and Co. €s.)\—This is a story of the 
mysterious disappearance of a bridegrocm upon his wedding-day. 
——The Gentleman Help. By Elizabeth Holland. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith. €s.)—A novel describing a strange family who inhabit a 
castle in the North and have never studied the laws of syntax and 
spelling ——The Little Grey Man. Py Jane Wardle. (Edward 
Amold. 6s.)—A story of modern Londen with apparently a hint of 
the supernatural element among the characters. The Handicap. 
By Robert E. Knowles. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 6s.)— 
A story of Canadian life of considerable merit. The Lead of 
Honour. By Norval Richardson. (Sir I. Pitmanand Sons. 6s.)— 
The tale of a New Englander who makes a career for himself in 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


we 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not Seen 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Essays on Duty and Discipline. (Cassell and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Wo 
ought to have given an earlier notice of this, the first volume of a 
series of “ Papers on the Training of Children in relation to Socicl 
and National Welfare.” It is full of good sense, and it deals with 
subjects of the very greatest importance. Let us quote somewhat 
significant words from an admirable lecture on “The Early Train- 
ing of Boys in Citizenship,” by Bishop Welldoa, It goes to the 
root of the evil of present-day politics :— 

“Nobody can listen to the harangues delivered from political 
platforms at the present time, whether in behalf of one party or 
the other, without perceiving how often politicians seek to capture 
the electorate by holding up before their eager eyes and open 
mouths the hope of gaining from the State some advantage for 
themselves. It is not to serve the State but to squeeze the State which 
is the ambition of modern Citizenship.” 





The Story of Napoleon. By Harold F.N. Wheeler. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wheeler's “ Foreword” leads 
us to expect a reasonable treatment of his subject, and we are not 
disappointed. “Guided by no standard code of morality, he 
created his own, that of expediency.” The character of the man 
could not be better described. He absolutely ignored all tho 
moralities of the world, real or cenventional, and this want of 
scruple was one of the causes of his success. The world was not 
prepared for it. He had kindly impulses: he was not a Nero ora 
Domitian. But he hesitated at nothing. He murdered, for 
instance, the Duc d’Enghien, not because he thought him guilty 
of conspiracy, but te overawe the Bourbons. “If I had a favour- 
able opportunity,” he said, “I would get rid of the rest.” The 
reader will find justice done to the man’s qualities good and bad, 
and with it an excellent chronicle of his achievements and his 
failures. As for the St. Helena affair, Mr. Wheeler puts it quite 
fairly : “He threw himself on the mercy of the nation to which 
he had shown no mercy.” There was absolutely no obligation on 
the part of this country, except to do the best for the peace of the 
world, 








A Treasury of Elizabethan Lyrics. Sclected and edited by 
Miss Amy Barter. (George G. Harrap fund Co. 1s.)—This litilo 
book is a pleasant and scholarly selection from the Elizabethan 
miscellanies, of which there were a good many, from the song 
books of the period, and also from the plays and romances. What 
the old hand always looks for in a new anthology is new matter. 
He wants to see whether the selector and editor has been able to 
provide something unfamiliar, or whether it is only acase of the old 
ingredients newly dished. Unless we are mistaken, Miss Barter has 
really dug up anew poem, At any rate, the present writer never 
remembers to have seen it before. The fact that it is attributed 
to “Christ Church MS.” also seems to show that it has not 
already been printed. In any case the poem is so fine that we 
need not apologise further for quoting it ;— 

“YET IF HIS MAJESTY, OUR SOVEREIGN LORD, 





“ Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 
And say, ‘ I'll be your guest to-morrow night,’ 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work ! * Let no man idle stand, 


**Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 
See they be fitted ail ; 
Let there be room to eat, 
And order taken that there want no meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
“* Look to the presence ; are the carpets epread, 
The dazie o'er the head, 
The cushions on the chairs, 
And all the candles lighted on the stairs ? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any ease 
Let each man give attendance in his place |” 


“ Thus, if the king were coming, would we do, 
And ‘twere good reason too; 
For “tis a duteous thing 
To show ali honour to an earthly king, 
And after all our travail and our cost, 
So he be pleased, to think no labour lost, 


“ But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All's set at six and seven: 
We wallow in our sin, 
Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn, 
We entertain Him always hke a stranger, 
And, as at first, still ledge Hin im a manger.” 


Les Francais @Aujourd’hui (Edward Arnold, Is. 64, net) 
is another of Miss Jetta S. Wolff’s charming books of French 
dialogue. We are given the narrative of a visit of French 
children to Paris. There they see the sights, and the essential 
information about the sights is skilfally embedded in the dialogue. 





he South. The love story is not the best part of it. 


Here is French exactly as one hears French families talking it 
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among themselves. We are tempted to say that anyone who 
really mastered the contents of this book would “know French” 
for all practical social purposes, and we cannot imagine an easier 


or pleasanter way of arriving at that result. 





Czsar’s Gallic War. Translated by the Rev. F. P. Long. (The 
Clarendon Press. 3s. net.)—Mr. Long has followed up his trans- 
lation of the De Bello Civili with an equally excellent rendering of 
the De Bello Gallico. As this is far more widely read in schools 
than the other history, the volume before us will find a wider 
sphere of usefulness. There is plenty of room for improvement 
in the translating work done in schools. Even when there is a 
fairly correct apprehension of the sense of the original, there is 
very seldom any attempt at literary form. The complicated 
sentences of Cesar are rendered with a slavish literalness into a 
jargon which is as different as possible from any English that was 
ever written and spoken. Here is Mr. Long’s version of a passage 


where the Latin reaches a very high level (vi. 43) :— 


“ Many were the occasions on which the efforts of the crowds of 
horsemen quartering the country seemed about to be crowned with 
Prisoners would declare that only a moment ago they 
had seen Ambiorix fleeing for his life, and, straining their eyes to 
the horizon, would insist that even yet he was not clearly out of 
sight. Then officers and men would be fired with fresh zeal at the 
prospect of overtaking the rebel chief, and, buoyed up at the 
thought of earning the lasting gratitude of Cesar, would undergo 
such endless fatigue as apparently to triumph over even the limits 
imposed by nature. But the fulfilment of their desires, so 


success, 


ardently pursued, ever receded before their grasp.” 


A teacher could hardly fail to produce some effect by reading this 


out to his class and comparing it with an ordinary exercise, 
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(Headiey) — 2/6 
Andom (B.), Troddles’ Farm, cr 80 ...........sssssssseneeesessereeseneeeeees ld) 3/6 
Anderson (G.), The Scottish besten os pessungnietiond Wi Biackeoeay )net 2/6 
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i. G. Wood) net 3/6 
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Bennett (A), The Card, cr 8v .. (Methuen) 6/0 
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Bloomer (M.), A Year in the Lk i... .. {Biackie) net 
Bohle (H.) and Robertson (D.), Transformers, aera (Cc. Griffin) net a0 
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(Macmillan) net 4/6 
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(Duckworth) net 6 
Burnet (1. C.), Dolores, cr 8V0..4.....0000.000008 - (W. Blackwood) 60 
Cannon (H, G. T.), Bibliography “ot Library E o (S. Russell) net 7/6 
Calvert (A, F.), es 2 vols, 4to....... --(Dent) net 42/0 
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ndon Press) net 6/0 
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Davis (R. H.), Once Uron a T’me, cr 8vo . ..(Duckworth) 6/0 
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— ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrict: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


fight Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——ty the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
Ume when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


[xcOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the. Act, Income Tax is 

——jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWSS, G 1 M 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


London County Council at an date will proceed to the appointment 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the Lonfion County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C,, at an aunual salary of £1,0( 0. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administrative and or- 
ganizing — is essential. ‘lhe principal must aleo be im touch with the 
mdustrial ication of the work of the > 

Applications should be made on Form T.1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education , Vietoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than Il a.m. on Lith 
March, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. AU 
communications on the subject must be marked “ T.1—Principalship.” Full 

iculars of the work of the school and the conditions the appoint 
meut can be obtained upon application. Canvassing, either directly or im 
directly, will be held to be a disqualification for « To, 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
16th February, 1911. 





(Hosa want EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED in May next :— 
1) A SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
2) A&A MISTRESS to teach FRENCH and some ENGLISTI. 
(8) A MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY on modern lines, and some 
MATHEMATICS. 

Games essential, training desirable. The salary in one case is £129, rising to 
£100, and in the other two cases £100, rismg to £140. A higher initial _— 
may be paid toa vially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 8th Mare. 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School tor Girls, Truro, 

Sist January, 1911. 








“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franc 
APPOINTMENT —_—- — tk Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical napuintenn, Chronographs, 
a Com passes. 
EW CATALOGUE free on ap; tion, 
E. DENT and bp td., 
akers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-WARK. i Exchange, £.c. 





61 Strand, or 4 Roya’ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIAB'LITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
AFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
NSURED AGAINST 


I BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the WORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
URANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), 1,000,000. 
Paid up, £200,090. Claims id, over £S,000,000. 
& CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TAFFORD COUNTY AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
N BOROUGH LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


WOLVERHAMPTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS, 


The GOVERNORS require the services of a Head Mistress for this school 
wk ch is built to accommodate 400 scholars and will be opened in September 
next. The person appointed will be required to give attention to preliminary 
arrangements prior to that date. 

‘ike sulary will be as follows :—A fixed yearly stipend of £100 together with 
a capitation payment at the rate of £1 5s. for each scholar (other than 
Kindergarten scholars) in attendance at the school, until the number of 
scholars reaches 300, when capitation scale may be revised. 

Candidates must be graduates of an University in the United Kingdom or the 
Dritish Possessions, or hold a certificate equivalent to such degree, or possess 
sach other qualifications as shall be approved by the Board of Education. 

Form of application together with further particulars may be obtained by 
tending stamped and addressed envelope to the undersigned. Applications 
accompanied by not more than three receut testimonials must be received not 
inter than the 10th March next. 

Canvassing wili disqualify. B. H. be ne 

ler! 


k to the Governors, 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
7th February, 1911. 





(CAMBRIDGESHIR E COUNTY COUNCIL 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The Governors will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Head-Mistress, 
— will te ~ ee to take up her duties at the beginning of next session, in 

eptem! er, 1911. 

‘The salary will be: Fixed, £150 a year commencing, also a capitation grant at 
the rate of £1 a year for each of the first hundred girls, and 40s. a year for each 
girl over and above the first hunéred. (The number of girls attending the 
Echool last term was 267.) 

Candidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Education 
Committee and the Board of Education. Intending candidates should apply to 
ine wudersigmed for a copy of the Scheme, a Prospectus of the School, and 
orms Of application, 

Applications must be sent in not later than Monday, March 13th, 1911. Can- 
Vassiug will be deemed a disqualification. 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 

, Edacation . 
_Cambr dge, January 20th, 1911. 
(\APE COLONY. Required,a VICE-PRINCIPAL for a 
. ) Goverment Girls High School. Subjects: Mathematics and Botany. 

JegTee, training and experience essential. Salary £180, wit? r>sidence. Out- 
ward passage paid on three years’ acreement.—Apply, givin, f «Jl particulars, 
ae educatioa, experience, &c., Miss Gruner, Cambridge Street, Hyde 

ark, W. A.U.W.T, Members are specially invited to apply, 











\OUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites ications for the position of GYM- 
NASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Kentésh 
Town, to commence work at the commencement of the Summer Terms, 1911, 
Candidates must be qualified to give instruction on the Swedish system. The 
salary attaching to the position is £130 a year. 

Applications should be made on Form H.428, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the a intment, from the Bducation Officer, London County 
Council Education ices, Vietoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11.0 a.m. on Monday, 13th March, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed “ H.4"" and must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Ga. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
cy 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W 
léth February, 1911. 





Can ease EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in Mry, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, age not less than 2, 
well qualified in Eng'ish and History, and able to give instruction in Needle- 
work. Degree or its equivalent essential, also experience in a good Secondary 
School ; training desirable. Sulary £155, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£175. Applications should be sent to the Headmaster, County School, Calling- 
ton, by 8th March, on forms obtainable from the Secretary, County Education 
Office, Truro, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, 

Sth February, 1911. 


_oses AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 

The Council of the South African College invites applications for a Lecturer 
in History. The successful applicant will be expec to assist the Professor 
of the above subject in the work of his department, and to commence duties as 
soon as ible. Candidates with some knowledge of Colonial History pre- 
ferred, Salary £300 per annum. Candidates should not be more than thirty 
years of age. Applications, with three copies of testimonials and medical 
certificate of health, should be posted to the REGISTRAR, South African 
College, Cape Town, not later than 28th February. 


COLLEAGUE OF MISS OCTAVIA HILL is 

wanting to find a gentlewoman rn ier 35 years of age to help with house- 
management on an estate for working pe »ple and with seamteanl Gok 4or5 
days a week, Apply by letter only, s ating education, experience, and if any 
ene keeping accounts, to Miss Lumsden, 11, Brettell Street, Walworth, 
S.E 











(jAmsaives TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


The Council invite applications for the post of Science Lecturer which will 
be vacant next term. ndidates should be trained teachers, with a degree in 
Science, and good Secondary School experience, such as to qualify them to 
supervise the teaching of Science and Geography and to give instruction in 
Hy - and Black board-drawing. 

The salary will be £120 resident. 

Applications together with six copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent to the Principal, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, not later than March 2nd. 


DVERTISER seeks responsible Appointment where he 
could make most use of his abilities. Ist class Fencing, Swimming, and 

Gym. Instructor, conbined with years’ experience as Steward and 
Caterer, accounts, control of staff, &c. onld probably be useful in prepara. 
—— or gentlemen's sporting club. Highest testimonials and references, 
D. E., Box 462, The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








Pa. Public School and Varsity man, has vacancies 


for Pupils on his Rubber Estate. Cricket and fishing, d 
small premium.—Write, Box No. 450, The Spectator, 1 Welli Lay 
Strand, London, W.C. 








UBECK.—GOOD GERMAN PRIVATE FAMILY 

OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME TO GIRLS who wish to continue 

the r stadies in German, French, Music and Art. Only German spoken, Fine 

house @ad garden, baths and electric light. Tennis, good concerta, opera and 

theatre. Healthy town and beautiful and in i ighbourhoed. Further 

articulars may be obtained from Mr. T.R. Dawes, M.A., House, Castleford, 
Yorkshire. Komtess Baudissin, Cronsforder Allée, 23, L0ebeck. 
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ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON 


Wanted at Easter or September a Senior Modern ‘Language Mistress. Honours 
Degree and some experience essen Salary scale and Pension scheme. 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 


“A RT MISTRESS wanted, after Easter, in the SHEFFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.D.S.T. Good qualifications and 
experience essential. Apply to Headmistress, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 


A SSISTANT MASTER required in Priest’s Orders for 
ENDOWED SCHOOL. Modern samgunge or Classics must be chief 
subject. —y { £260 per annum, non-resident: or post might be held as 
resident one at £215 per annum. For detailed particulars apply to Messrs, 
GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ANTED FOR INDIA.—An educationist with ex- 
perience as an Editor to My yy the preparation of school books. 
University degree necessary. Age 30 35. years’ agreement. 500 to 
600 Rs, per mensem with ry Write in first instance to ‘‘ ALTHORNE,” 
c/o F. P. Baxer & Co., 4 & 5 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C, 
4 NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High Class Works 
for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured. 
Box 205. The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, Good Home in 
country town and careful upbringing offered in home of doctor for one 

or two girls of eight years and upwards. “Good day school within half a mile.— 

Address, Box 461, The Spectator, 1, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 

| {) LECTRICAL, Mechanical and Motor Engineers have a 
Vacancy for a Premium Pupil.—Address Box No, 460, The Spectator, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 





























“ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS wanted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE 








H 
BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, 


w.c, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. incipal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 

T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion apenas Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium, 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages. Music & Art.—Prospectus avply PRINCIPAL. 


ZTLIJIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


___THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL lira, 1911. 
S*: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
ea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ee TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 

Governors—Tue Worsuirru, Company OF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CiTY 
or Lonpon. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon County CounciL, THE CAMBERWELL Borover Covuncit, 
anp THE University or Loxpon. Principal—Miss Riee (Recognised Teacher 
of Pedag of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CarrenTsr 
(Recognised Teacher in Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philoso hical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. lees ae ay practical training. so a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. perannum. Boarding, 35 guineas 
er annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students prepared 
or Kindergarten Work, and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. Small 
number also 8 ly trained for work as teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. 
Leaving Exhibitions from the Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). A 
several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


LAtsperare HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 























HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
en modern lines, Special attention given to guages, Music, and Pain , 
Pupils Pe red for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, heekor fo 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High Sch rownly See GATE, 
ress e Gir aca ¢ col, Leeds, and Principal ot thy 


Cambri 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon eachers. P, : 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, ne Oreo for 
of the National Froebel Union, Plomas, and the Certificates 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24. 
a year. SCHOOL, 290 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 912 00%, =™ &% 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


F tani 
errace, 

‘ EE ——— 
JOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Pringi : 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staf consist; pe 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Tt ~ 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the yal Gymnastic Institue 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Pres’ 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games ne 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, hea 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses ot 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be arran ed 
for in Educational Subjects, References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Richt 
Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Fartie 
particulars from the SECRETARY. ” 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tenyis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring’ French. 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boorl 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monto. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informs. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN Bay— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girly 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Ping 
school and house buildings ; l¢acres of ground with long sea-frontage, suuny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


he GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistross of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply te the SECRETARY a; 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girlg 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £45, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL.—Examination for Entrance Scholarships for 
Boarders, beginning March 2lst, 1911, Two Scholarships, value £40; one open 
and one offered to daughters of Clergy in diocese, Preparation for Universities; 
three University Scholarships awarded to pupils last year. For illustrated 
prospectus, etc., apply to Head Mistress. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council offer in July, 1911, two Entrance Scholarships of the value of 

£60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards School, 

by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will 

be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M, Service, Particu- 
lars on application to the Head Mistress of the School. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Mise MOWBRAY. 
= guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR B ARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 8. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


OYALSCHOOL forNAVALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET’S, TWICKENHAM. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Principal: Miss H. G. STONE, B.A. 
Pupils elected by the Subscribers pay only £12 a year for a thorough modern 
education, including board, &c. yy eng for annual election to be sent 
in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
admitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters of Officers and 
daughters of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and RB.N.B. eligible for 
admission. 
four Scholarsbi varying from £5 to £20 awarded annually.— 
ay &c., can be obtained rom the SECRETARY at the School. 




















Fees from 7} to 








GBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Eow, 


Birmingham. 
HOOL FO IRLS, 
K NDOWE » ona YORKSHIRE, “ oie 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


d-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
MA Dublin (late of Newnham College).— Prospectus "may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
O BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist B.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Sapeniee, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal: 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, F.B.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
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VEENWO OD, EASTBOURWN E.- 
: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
aires, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Piaying-fiekls 
Tennis, ne 1 Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th 
Next vacancies in September. ae Se 
XAT7INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
retest hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joimt Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
M es, inclading French and German; Visiting Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Princiral, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
YTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
Self-Cured Stammorer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Cowt 
Mansions, London, W x. Established i505 . 
YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 


New p 
and 








ue ERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tuarrangower, 





Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











——— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


1,00 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
jwood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields. For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Hiealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January i7th, 1911. 
Head-Master—C. Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
TEIGHYON PARK 
L NEAR READING, 


SCHOOL, 





Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

For particulars and Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A, 





TPSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 





For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. _ 
QHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSTIIIPS, open to BOYS 
vader 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Farther information can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





JASTBOURNE 
i President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
\ LLLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Lugineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildiugs, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 

t ous for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 


COLLEG E&E. 
Head-Muster—Rev. F. 5. 
Special Army and 

Cadet 
Exhibi- 


4 Army, Medical, and other cureers. Classical and Modern sides; 
parate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 








wing Scholarships to Universitics and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Kiological Laboratomes and the new Gymuasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 





‘padi R28. SCHOOL 
}) An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
about Three varying im amount from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
ly Mareh 15th. Candidates are entertained free of charge #f application 
te made by March 15th. 


{ ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Ld aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
©. modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Lxpert care of delicate bovs.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, MLA. Oxon. 


| "ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
\ HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 
ou Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture,Gardeniag, frait-zrowing, Poultry, Bee- 
keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects. 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab. 


Rorads BA VY Fs 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAT, NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBOKNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Ix ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
' \ FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June Mth-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
«pproved for Medicr! Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto lL. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMAT'- 

/ CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
S HOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. fen or more open to Competition, value from 
£5 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Aimy Candidates.—Particulars and 
= from HEAD-MASTER or SECRr TARY, The College, Clifton, 
iristol, 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Pt Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
-arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


er annum ; 








and Professions. 








( y ENS SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—'’bere will be an 

election in June, 1911 to Six Entrance Scholarships awarded on the 
results of an examination beginning on the 29th of April. Application Forms 
may be obtained at the School, and must be sent in to the Head Master, R. I’, 
t uolneley Esq., not later than Wednesday, the 15th of March, 


RFBELs tT ED SCHOOL. 
Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
F. 


will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. 
Si EPHENSON, School House, Felsted, 








Sj CRORES SCHOOL WINSLOW, BUCKS 
Det vblished 187s. 
Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Puilic Sehools, Army 
and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good bnildin+s, healthi_y 
situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., anniy The HEA1)-MASTER. 
JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL E. YURKS. 
Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wola&s. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a yer, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £5 
per annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. Exumination for Sch >starships temic 
at this School beld in June.—Apply to G@. H. KEETON, MLA., for seven yours 
Sixth Form Master at Fettes Colieze, Edinburgh, ; 
ERK HAMS t E D SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. fcr 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxen. 


] OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, wi!l 
be awarded by Examination, beginning March Mth, 1911. Boys examined at 
Rossul and London.—Apyly 1 he BURSAR. Rossall, Fleetwood. 


BROta* NAV Y.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, tho 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. FIVE 
Entrance Scholarships for boys under 14 on June 11th, 1911, will be 
competed for on May 80th and 3ist, and June Ist, 1911. An Ordinary Entrance 
Examination will be held at 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 5th, 1911.—For 
particulars apply to the Secretary. 
( AKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be an Examination for 
three or more Scholarships of £40-20 on Thursday and Friday, April 
x Further particulars from the Head Master, Schoolhouse, 
Oakham, 


[ LANDovery COLLEGE, S. WALES. PUBLIC 
4 SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
Schools), March 30th and Sist.—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A., 
Warden, 
] ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 
I IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 


Specially sone, situation. No cramming undertaken. 
WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 








6th and 7th. 





special attention. 
—For further particulars, apply C. 
ham, Norfolk. 


NIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Limited, of 
J London and Portsmouth, bog to aunounce that they have been honoured 
by a Warrant of Appoiutment as Nava! Outfitters to His Majesty the King. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECRIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards im her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violm, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Prench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHEKELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Mancuarces, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rae da 
Docteur Bianche, Paris. 
N ARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to eontinue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for rapidly acquiring 
good conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges and 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &&., &. Refer- 
ences required. 
| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Ci/il Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desirel. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
NWHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
/J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Sclools. Prench and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3.500 feet. 
‘OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, masic or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terins. Highest referenecs 
given and reqmred.—_Mme. H UGREL, 52 Kae Sablonville, Paris-Neuiliy. 
] OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL OOLLEGE 
; (Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres, Practical Ireech 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
32 guineas per annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister atteuds Girls’ 
College.— Write for I)ustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and hichly recommended establishments. Then writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,134 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-tree, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Acenta, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5058 Central, 
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DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
JHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QCcHOOLS 1d TUTORS. 





and 
Prospectases and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
oy ay sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “*THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocet (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, 

NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 

TNO =6INVALEDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent, free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOUIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘ Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity, Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


A { BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SSE 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 
£% 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT. GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen). 
13th Season.—Mar. 6th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, SAHARAN DESERT 
(‘Garden of Allah’’). Overland Route, easy travel. April 19th, ITALIAN 
LAKES. May I1&%h, PYRENEES. June 29th, DOLOMITES and German towns. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, S.W 


TYPEWRITING. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


YPEWRITING 


Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


Accurac 
NO. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip) for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Bxperienced i and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
| Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIO-HOUS# REF@ORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
85 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 


tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Wemen).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College,.Oxford. 
Priacipals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
deesision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tiee with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
qeestions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
tke SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
‘Tel 5060 Mayfair. 


COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
E . 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ wee. Patterns post-free ; any length cut ; 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firan in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
meeufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If. 
foewarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxfurd 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
BROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 


























tt —— 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAININ 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Jo: i a 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone urnalion 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, We 


YSORE COFFER (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), 4 
trial is solicted from those who appreciate really coffee 

FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3lb., 4s. ; 6lb., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE Pp 
Ground, 3d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free, AID, 

R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10, The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.c 


NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and INTERESTING 

. BOOKS of Special Interest to Collectors and book-lovers now read. 
Post free on request. FRANK HOLLLINGS, 7, Great Turnstile Holbo: ¥ 
London, W. . rn, 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, jjjpg 
J 323, 61., cost £3 3s, net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Your, 
(15s. net), 6s. 6d.; Butler’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 125 Ps 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. 64., cost 21s. Catalogues free. Books bought.” 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Baigut Srreert, Brewnomin, 
] OOKS WANTED.—Any Books by A. 

E. Dawson; F. H. Groome; Francis Thompson; Beardsley ; Osea: 
Wilde ; George Moore; G. Gissing; Maurice Hewlett; Whistler. Doug} ty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton's Arabian Nights; Pater’s and Meredith's Works 
Books bought in any quantity. Highest Prices Given.—HECTOR’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOUP, BIRMINGHAM, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 


If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Hall-a-Century, 





Symons; 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 
S$ C HOO L 
COLOUR S§S 


AND WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant, Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & C9., .+a., 134 to 149 OXFORD ST., ‘oro 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 

THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 








" Speaking of Argyll Cars, 

the models now on 
“the market impress one as 
“embodying those features 
“of the old types which 
“served to win them their 


ARGYLL CAR 


—THE ACME OF COMFORT 


Head Officeand Works... ove ove Alexandria, N.B, 
Glasgow Showrooms eee ee 92/94 Mitchell Street 
London Showrooms... 6 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Edinburgh Showrooms eco .. 16 Shandwick Place 
London Repair Works ee 1} Guilford Street, W.C. 


“reputation, and su 
“rational points of mo! 
“engineering practice 
“time and experience h 
it l be le a l ,* 
shewn to desirabie. 
— Observer. 


Write for Iilustrated Catalogue 22. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
asks your AID in its special WINTER RELIEF WORK. 


Work provided for respectable unemployed married men \ 
families dependent on them. 

Opportunity of EARNING food and shelter offered to all home 
less starving men on Embankment and streets. 

Work-Rooms for unemployed women. 

Remuneration in all cases by piece-work at trade rates. 

FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, ORDERS FOR FIREWO 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) and NEEDLEWORK, and WA- 
PAPER and RAGS for SORTING, EARNESTLY REQUEST 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebe 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon, Treasu 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


PLASMON COCOA84 


* A delicious beverage of much greater 


nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—British Medical Journal, 


Tins Od., 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


purchased at the Great Sale of 558 Butts, 


i, 
Highlan 


405 Hogsheads, and 118 Quarters Pure 
d Malt Whisky, by order of the 


Proprietors of the NORTH ESK DISTIL- 
LERY, Hillside by Montrose, Forfarshire, 


N.B. 


Lot 1.—2 hogsheads (each 54 gallons) 


PURE HIGHLAND MALT WHISKY 


Distilled in May, 1904, therefore nearly 7 years old, 
which is guaranteed by the date of entry at Distillery. 
it is a soft, mellow, old Spirit, and we considered it 


the pick of the Sale. (18/9 per gallon.) 





Lot 2.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, 1905. 


This Vintage Claret is in perfect condition, and has 
a nice bouquet. Corks branded “‘ Grand Vin. Chateau 
Larose.” (1/- per dozen bottles allowance if Lot is 
taken. Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 


Lot 3.3 cases (cach 6 magnums) 


DOMVILLE 1904, °’’Ssiso va exes sce 


This fine Vintage Champagne possesses a delicate dry 
flavour, with pleasant bouquet. (2/6 per dozen allow- 
ance if Lot is taken.) 


Prom the cellars of the “ United Service Clab.”” 
Lot 4.—22 bottles and 6 doz. half-botties 


RUINART PERE ET FILS. csere'svocase 


Finest quality ee any thipped by this firm. 
(Half-bottles 41/3 per dozen. 


Lot 5.—7 doz. bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARO’S NIERSTEIN HOCK 


A very pretty Wine. possessing a soft, pleasant flavour. 
(Half-bottles 13/9 per dozen, 1) per dozen bottles 
allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 6.—10 dozen bottics 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Mark 1887. Beantiful old Wine, which has been lying 
in Wood at the Bodeza of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira, in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/6 per dozen allowascs 
if Lot is taken.) Corks sealed “1887” 


Lot 7.—3 dozen bottics 


FINE CLD LIQUEUR BRANDY wir 


Soft flavoury old Cognac with pleasant aroma. (1/- per 
dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 
Lot 8.—5 doz. bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 


Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
shipped by this eminent firm. It has pleasant hk dy 
and flavour. (1/- per dozen bottles allowance if Lot is 
taken. 11/3 per dozen hali-bottles.) 


Lot 9.--3 dozen Bottles 


APONTILLADO SHERRY “Sotiico 09s 


A magnificent specimen of Amontillado. The corks 
are in good preservation, and the Wine has a soft, 
round, nutty flavour that will appeal to connoisseurs. 
Pifteen years in bottle. (1/- per dozen allowance if 
Lot is taken.) 


Lot 10.—3 cases bots. and 2 do. half-bots. 
n 1904 VINTAGE. 

POL ROGE EXTRA CUVEE DE RESERVE. EXTRA DRY. 
We are now offering here a few cases of this favourite 
Wine, being the finest quality sh the firm. 
It is in perfect condition, and will prove a good in- 
vestment, as there is always an upward move for 
Pol Roger; and the 1900 Vintage is now over 140/- per 
dozen. (Half-bottles 99/6 per 24.) (1s. per case allow- 
ance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 11.—4 cases (each 12 bots.) and 2 do. 
(each 24 half-bots.) 


HE OSIECK, 1900, reee sec. 


Delicate dry Champagne, with good bouquet. | my 
— 70/- per 24, 5/- per case allowance if is 
en. 


Usual 
Credit 


Price 


48/- 


26/- 


72/- 


96/- 


390/- 


60/- 


102/- 


30/- 


72/- 


Our 


Cash Price 


per doz. 


39/6 


16/6 


Per Case 


u7/6 


Per Doz. 


77/6 


24/6 


34/6 


78/- 


19/6 


43/6 


84/6 


65/- 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & C0., Ltd., 
8, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars: 39, FENCHURS”* STREBT, B.C. 


Mental or Physical Fatigue. 


When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened, and distaste for 
ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
such circumstances the “ Allenburys” DIET 
is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 
recover tone and vigour. 


MADE in a MINUTE —add boiling water only. 


ie “Allenburys’” 
DIET. 


LARGE SAMPLE will be sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 16. 6d. and 3$. per tin. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London. 





POOR BOYS 
of Good character only Trained to become 


BRITISH SAILORS AND USEFUL CITIZENS. 
HOMELESS AND POOR GIRLS 
Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, &c. 
‘‘ARETHUSA” AND “CHICHESTER” 
TRAINING SHIPS. 

200 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
President: The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B. 


Subscriptions and Donations Urgently Needed. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES, 
(Incorporated 1904) 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY, 


—_—— 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





| The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 
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TWICE-BORN MEN 


In “Broken Earthenware” by 
Harold Begbie (now in its seventh 
edition), you will read the true 
story of some twice-born men. 
Mr. Begbie went among the 
“Broken Earthenware,” human 
vessels which have come to grief. 
He saw sudden changes, perma- 
nent changes effected in the 
most degraded nature. Hes2 
the most violent blackguards, 
men mad for drink, changed, 
born again, by that mysterious 
inexplicable means “Conversion.” 
As the Bishop of London says, 
“Your sceptical friend has got 
to answer this book.” 


BROKEN 
EARTHEN WARE 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
Now in its Seventh Edition. 6s. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 





WOOD of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Supplied in all sizes and dimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer, 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREOSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 

FLOOR-BOARDS, 


a&c., always in Stock. 
PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with exaggerated statements and 
inflated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious, 
it eliminates a customer’s risk, so obvious, that it proves 
the bona fides of Tat CHEAP Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


THE 


CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: Ta oe 
2880 LONDON WALL. “ egram 
44103 CENTRAL. CHEAP WOOD, LONDON 
110 NEW CROSS 


THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institutip: 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a meang 
of providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


Estate Duties, Family Settlement; 
Partnership Arrangements, &. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000. 


London Office - No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, Ec 
West End=- - No. 17 PALL MALL, S.w. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 





——— 


THE AOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 





This instrument is in effect a home orchestra, 
since it enables anyone to play all the greatest 
orchestral masterpieces. 


It is not necessary to have any knowledge of music 
in order to play it, although it can be played by 
hand as well as by music-rolls. The various stops 
with which it is provided give it a scope and wealh 
of tone-colour which only a full orchestra can 
equal. A recent development provides that solo 
and accompaniment effects can be played separately; 
thus a solo on, say, the flute may be accompanied 
by all or any of the instruments which are repre. 
sented in the AEolian Orchestrelle. The music is 
so arranged that the performer is able to control 
the various solo and accompaniment effects of even 
the most complicated operatic overture. 


This new feature is a remarkable advance on 
anything hitherto possible, and is well worthy of the 
careful investigation of all who are in any way 
interested in music. 


The /Eolian Orchestrelle can always ‘be seen at 
FEolian Hall, and full particulars will be sent to 
those who write for Catalogue ‘ 20." 


— 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 


3 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7 2 
AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
d With the English Meanings. : 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridg®. 

















London: Published by the Stationers’ Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludate Hl! 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA| 


JHE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet. 


«Re sure and give your patients S( 
conbATINA/ Sim ANDREW CLARK. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
a 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
“sUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.” —Guardian, 


In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 
of Chemists, Stores, &e. 


—__— 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 
In CARTONS at 1s. each. 
Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Fer Doren. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, cives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 











Winninger « + «= 2t/= per dozen net. 


Berncastier - «© «= 24/« ” ” 
Brauneberg - = = 27/* ” 
Graacher Himmetreich 36/- ” ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 

rriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
Gerssienep St. Michacl’s House, 
783.) Cornhill, London, E.C, 





‘HWEITZER'S } 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd., 


will publish next Thursday the 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: 


An Autobiography. 
With four portraits in photogravure. Extra demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


The volume forms an exhaustive self-revelation of the great WRITER, POLITICIAN 
and SOLDIER. 


{ CON 1IENTS.—Foreword—Early Recollections—thetrish Famine—Orders for ind ‘az 
Burmah—From Rangoon to Madras—Aldershot—The Channel Isiands—in Canada 
Under Wolseley —- Fanians—Paris in her Aqgony—Ashanti-The Wolseley Gang— 
Start for Natal; with Wotsstey again Tho Fuqela— South Africa in 1875—At tne 
War Office—First Moeting with Gordsn—-Marriage-The Zuiu War-in Africa, 
Assistant Adjutant General in MNatal-Majuba-—Eaypt, Tel ef Kebir—To the 
Saskatchewan Again—Back to Egypt, Gordons Death—in Ireland, meis — 
Command at Alexandria Patestine South Africa; Mr. Cecil Rhodes Difficuities 
of South African Command—Warnings to the Government—The Bloemfontein 
Conference Some interesting Letters Views and deductions Resignation of 
the Command—Afterword. 








A live record of actual experience and of the observations of a keen 
student of human nature.—Hvening News. . 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


A vivid account of Travel, Exploration and Sport on the 
PAMIRS and in CHINESE TURKESTAN, MONGOLIA and SIBERIA 
By P. T. ETHERTON, F.R.G.S. 
Fully illustrated with photographs and maps. 16s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. “If tho human nature in this narrative proves moct 
interesting to some, others of sporting tastes will be fascinated with tho 


record of Mr, Etherton’s big gqamo sheoting in the forest ciad giens of the Thian 
Shan and the Altai Mountains.” 





- BERNARD SHAW’S NEW BOOK 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


CONTENTS :—Preface on Doctors—The Doctor’s Diiermma—Preface on Marriage 
and Divorce Getting Married Preface cn the Censorship—The Showing up of 


Bianco Posnet. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 





Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIS, the Author of “THE SOUL OF SPAIN,” 
has just written a volume based on data collected by him during more 
than twenty years. The following are some of the phases dealt with in 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS. es. net. 


The Logic o?7 Dreams; The Senses, Memory, Aviation, and Sym olism in 
Dreams ; Dreams of the Doad. 





MAURICE BARING, the Author of DEAD LETTERS, has now 
issued through MESSRS. CONSTABLE a new volume entitled :— 


DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. 4s. ca. net. 


Wit and scholarship are combined in these burlesque dramas based 
upon the Author’s amazing historical reconstructions from such varied 
material as “The Auli: Difficulty,” “Calpurnia’s Dinner Party,” “ Don 
Juan’s Failure,” “The Death of Alexander,” and “The Rehearsal.” 


THE NEW LAOKOON 


An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By Prof. Irving Babbitt, of Harvard Univer. 
sity. 6s. net. The work discusses suggestive Word-Painting, Programme Music, 
Colour-Eudition, &c., and in general the Modern confusion of the Arts by the so-called 
return to the primitive. “ Virile in thought and style and based on an astounding know- 
ledge of such facts as are required, this work is a fitting protest against hypermsthetic 
romanticism, as is Lessings against exaggerated neo-classicism.”—Boston Transcrip! 
“The most stimulating contribution to A;:thetics that has appeared in England for 
twenty years. One may differ widely from the author’s conclusions, but no one can fail 
to be struck by his boldness, brilliancy and originality.”—-Westminster Review. “'The 
most important publication of the year in the field of Msthetics,”—Literarisches Echo( Berlin) 


London: 10 Orange Street, W.C. 

















A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Bafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


Terms of Subscription. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA, 








SEA AND SUN TOURS 
To gn hte mp opty PaYasLe 1s ADVANCE, 
Id TRANSATL C MAIL le . 
7) 7 )A¥B) ORTEGA (twin screw) 7,002 tons, | Including postage to any Yearly, Half. Quan 
ll D FEBRUARY 23rd. . yee the United King- early, terly. 
FOR £ | 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. ret oo oe » £1 86.,.0143..07328 
Nustrated Handbook on Application Including postage to any 
LonDon { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., of the British Colonies, 
“75 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. America, F rance, Ger- 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM many, India, China, 








MANCHESTER | NAVIGATION COMPANY, Japan, &e. we «=o oe 41: 12 GG... O16 FS... 088 
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MR. JOHN LANE'S 
NEW BOOKS 


ANNALS ors YORKSHIRE HOUSE 


Phe Story of the Spencer Stanhopes. By A. M. W. Stirling 
Author of “‘ Coke of Norfolk.’ 
2 vols. 32/= net. 
“ There is quite as much public and private ‘interest centred on the Cannon 
Hall MSE as in the Croker or Creevey papers.’’—Outlook. 


LAND PROBLEMS AND 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


By Christopher Turnor 
With an introduction by LORD MILNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Turnor’s writing inspires the confidence which is always assured by 
Q& combination of abundant knowledge and critical judgment. If the British 
public should ever be induced to abandon its inveterate frivolity in politics, and 
take to thinking out its primary interests, it will find invaluable help in sucha 
volume,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE STARLIT MIRE 
Epigrams by JAMES BERTRAM and F. RUSSELL. 
10s. 6d. net. Just out. 10 Drawings by Austin Spare 


ART’S ENIGMA 
6s. net. By Frederick Jameson 


“Mr. Jameson isa real thinker, endowed with the gift of clear speech and 
with as clear a perception of what constitutes a work of art."’—Observer. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. Chamberlain 
Introduction by Lord Redesdale. 





Translated by John Lees. 
2 vols. 25s. 

“ There can be very few readers of this book who will be able to lay the book 
down without feeling that something serious has happened to them. Whatever 
else may be said about it, this is unquestionably one of the few books that 
matter.”’"—Times. 


CECIL RHODES: HIS PRIVATE 
LIFE By his Private Secretary, Philip Jourdan 


“ A very fascinating work. Its charm lies in the intimate glimpses it gives 
us of the character and habits of a great man.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


THE OLDEST MUSIC-ROOM IN 
EUROPE 10s. 6d. net. By Dr. Mee 


**Readers of ‘Dr. Mee will know his high standard of minute and laborious 
research. Nothing seems to have escaped him.’’—Times. 


2 vols. 25s. net. By A. M. Broadley 
“Mr. Broadley has produced from his collection a series of illustrations of the 
Napoleonic period unrivalled of their kind. He has uuravelled the puzzle cari- 
cature with unflagging patience.’’— Times. 
Also a wonderfully handsome edition de Lure printed on hand-made mould-made 
paper, measuring 19-ins. by 13-ins.—2 vols. in strong covers of thick paper, Price 
£10100. Limited to 59 copies. Each copy signed by author. 


THE REAL FRANCE: STUDIES 
5s. net. By Laurence Jerrold 
“There is hardly an Englishman living in France who understands the intel- 
lectual life of France better than Mr. Jerrold, and hardly another who could 
strike comperisons between the French and English temperaments which are 
60 penotrating and instructive.’’-—spectater, 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


5s. net. By Richard le Gallienne 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS: 





COTTAGE PIE 


THE LASS WITH THE 
DELICATE AIR 
By A. R. Goring-Thomas 


ZOE THE DANCER 
A FAIR HOUSE 

By Hush de Selincourt 
THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED 


By Daniel Chaucer 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD 
Horace Bleackley 
LITERARY LAPSES 


Humorous Sketches. 3s. 6d. net. Stephen Leacock 


THE BERMONDSEY TWIN 
F. J. Randall 
ATONEMENT 


3rd Ed, 
THE BODLEY HEAD: LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


By Neil Lyons 


By Ida Wild 


F. E. Milis-Young 








i 


SELF xc 
ra OTHER 


By VICTORIA CROSS, 
A WONDERFUL BOOK. 
“Monumentum aere perennius.” 
At all LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, and BOOKSHOPS, 6; 
T. WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, 





— — 
A LITTLE BOOK FOR ALL PATRIOTS, 


PRICE (INCLUDING POSTAGE) 74d. 


THE BRITON’S 
FIRST DUTY 


By GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
The Case for Universal Military Training 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Field-Marshal;EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G 


Fifth Edition, Ninetieth Thousand, Diagrams and Map. 


To be obtained from THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
LEAGUE, 72 Victoria Street, S.W., 


Booksellers. 


and from all 





Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., says:—“!I am 
glad to write a few words of recommendation for this 
little book, in which National Defence is dealt with from 
every point of view, shortly but yet fully and ably. | 
earnestly invite my countrymen to read its terse and woll!- 
written arguments, and, if they agree with them as to 
what is “ The Briton’s First Duty,” to do all in their power 
to urge forward this most important movement in favour 
of the greatest national reform ever yet placed before tie 
British race.” 


[NOW READY.] 


———. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 





President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ «. d. 24. 
a 25 ‘6 6 | Members 10 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members i, tne cn ee. $e 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


—_——_s 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


eee wee eee 





BOOKPLATES. me 

Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artistic an’ 

Original Bookplates, each one specially designed and incorporating cust omer § 

ideas, for 17s. 6d., including Design, Block. and 100 Plates, Specimensfree.— 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, 
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Wm. BLACKWOOD @ SONS’ 
First Spring List. 


———— 
READY. 


WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. Letters 
from the New World. By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
Author of “In Russian Turkestan,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW SPIRIT in EGYPT. By 


H. HAMILTON FYFE. Author of “Annals of our Time,” 
&c. 5s. net. 


MODERN SCEPTICISM AND 
MODERN FAITH. By Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.B., 
D.Sc, LL.D. Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKERS OF BLACK 
BASALTES. By Captain M. H. GRANT (“LINESMAN”), 
Author of “ Words of an Eyewitness,” &c. Illustrating nearly 
300 Pieces. 428. net. 


ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES. 3, 


W. A. MACKENZIE, Author of “ Poems,” “Rosemary,” &c. 
8s. net. A brave and brilliant book, fashioned with extreme 


literary skill, and woven from bitter experience. 
[On Monday. 


DOLORES. By I.COMPTON-BURNETT. 6s. 


A novel by a new writer of outstanding literary merit. 
[On Monday. 





READY SHORTLY. 





AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. by 
The EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. Author of “On the 
Outskirts of Empire in Asia,” “Sport and Politics under an 
Eastern Sky,” “A Wandering Student in the Far East.” 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


Chapters on Ancient Egyptian History and 
Archaeology. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, 
Inspector-General of Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities ; 
Author of “Travels in the Upper Egyptian Desert,” “The Life 
and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” “ A Guide to 
the Antiquities of Upper Egypt.” With Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. By 
W. R. LAWSON, author of “John Bull and His Schools,” 
“American Finance,” “ British Economics,” &c. 


CAUGHT ON THE WING, Consisting 
of Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, Sonnets. By IVER 
McIVER, author of “An Imperial Adventure.” 3s. 6d. net. 





William Blackwood & Sons, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING 


BY HALDANE MACFALL 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN 


IN EIGHT VOLUMES. ILLUSTRATED WITH TWO HUNDRED 
PLATES IN COLOUR 


Vol. Vol. 
I—THE RENAISSANCE IN IV.—_THE RENAISSANCE IN 
CENTRAL ITALY. THE NORTH AND THS 


: FLEMISH GENIUS. 
.—THE 7 
™ VE —— ” V.—THE DUTCH GENIUS. 


VI.—THE FRENCH GENIUS. 
UI.— E A - NS a“ 
TIND ‘THE GENIUS OF VII.—THE BRITISH GENIUS. 
SPAIN, VIll.—THE MODERN GENIUS. 


To remove the difficulties in the way of the man who wishes to 
understand and enjoy the master paintings of the ages, and to 
lead him with opened eyes to the enjoyment of them for himself, 
so that he may realise to the full their magic and meaning and 
splendour, is the cherished purpose of this work. 

The 200 plates (on mounts) are striking examples of the art of 
colour printing and represent the world’s most famous pictures. 
Mr. Franx Braayewry, A.R.A., says :-— 

“Here is a book on painting in which the writer comes into the art and 
tries to appreciate it. - Haldane Macfall has gone straight to life, come te 
grips with life, and ‘discovered that living art is only to be found in the 


interpretation of life—in the person ul expression of the impressions that life 
has inade upon him. That, it scems to me, is the foundation of the who. 
thing ; and that is what he here states it to be.’ 

As the M3. is nearly completed, Messra. Jack hope to issue the last of the 
eight volumes of this important and and beautiful work by September of the prese.é 
year. 

The work will also be issued as a series of volumes which may be purchased 


separately. 
In eight volumes, cloth gilt, at 7s. 64. net per volume. The binding of thie 
series will differ somewhat from the binding of the sets, but the price will be 


the same. 
Prospectus, with specizhen plate, may be had, 


T. C. & E G. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
LONDON AND EDINBURCH 





NEW VOLUMES. 


CHATTERBOX 


416 Large Pages - 3/- 
300 Original Pictures. 
12 Coloured Plates. - - i /- 


“*The most popular volume ever published.”—School Guardian, 


SUNDAY ~ 


416 Large Pages - 3/- 
250 Original Pictures. 
6 Coloured Plates - - - 5/- 


“We can imagine nothing better.”—Times, 


THE PRIZE 


70 Original Pictures’ - 1/2 2- 
13 Coloured Plates. 
144 Large Pages - 1/6 2/6 


“ Difficult to find a better book.” — Westminster Gazette, 


LEADING STRINGS 


LARGE TYPE - 1/6 
EASY WORDS and 
Good Pictures. - - 2/6 
The Baby’s Annual. 
“ Nothing could be better.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Published for the Proprietors by 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & Co., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings. 





EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


And to be had of all Booksellers, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
Present Creeds of English Painters. By MRS. RUSSELL 
BARRINGTON, Author of “ Reminiscences of G. F, Watts.’’ 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“ We have to thank Mrs. Russell Barrington for many interesting thoughts 
and suggestions. There is scarcely a page which does not contain an idea of 
value. The author bas a real devotion to her subject and to that part of it 
which is beat and most durable. elbttieeentnstied Post. 








Educational Aims and Efforts, 


1980-1940. By Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P. With 1 Illustration, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“This is one of those comprehensive surveys that come as water in the 
desert to the thirsty. . . This book is one that cannot be neglected by 
those interested in its subjects.’ ’—Glasgow Herald, 


A ‘History of Wales from the Earliest 
TIM®S TO THB EDWARDIAN CONQUEST. By JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the U niversity College 
of North Wales. 2 vols. 8¥o, 21s. net. (eaten postage 64.) 











Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands. By 
KATHLEEN HADDON, With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“Miss Haddon’s book comes as something of a revelation.” —Duily Mail. 


The Spanish . Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOL 1893-5 and 1808-9, Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“Lord Iichester has laid the reading public under afresh debt by adding 
this attractive volume to the first instalment of Lady Holland's Journal, which 
ap ppeared a & season or two ago under his able otitonsinip. "—Daily Teles a aph, 


Regeneration: Being an account of the 
Social Work of the Salvation Army in Great Britain. By 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net (Inland postaje 4d.) 
“An uncommonly well-written and interesting account of the social work of 
the Salvation Army in this country. It answers well the wants of the many 
readers who wish te learn, from independent non- official sources, what this 
large religi: us organization is and what it t does.’ —Se otsman, 








Individualism : Four Lectures on the 
Significance of Conscicusness for Social Relations. By 
WABNER LITE, Professor of Philosophy in Indiana University. Crown. 
6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“lear, thoughtful, and suggestive, the discourses will interest readers 
curious to cee how the older utilitarianism of English philosophy can be 
de veloped i in answer tor more modern ides as.’’—The Sco rtsman. 


Handbook ¢ of Commercial Geography. 
Py GEORGE G, CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams. 
: SEVENTH TH EDITION. Revised (1908). 8vo, lis. net. 


Human | Personalit and its Survival of 
BODILY DBATH. By FREDERIC W. ~ MYER 
ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net 
ABRIDGED EDITION, In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Thesaurus of English Words and 
PHRASES. By PETER M. ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
« ‘om position: Enlarged and Improved by the Author's Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 0s. net. 


The Foundations of Belief. By the Right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.I. Being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of T Theology. Crown 1 BVO, 6s. net. 


mM ill’s Political Economy. New Edition. 
Edited and with introduction by W. J. ASHLEY. This edition has an 
Index by Miss M. ELLIS. Crown | 8r0, , 58. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. With a History 


of the Rise of Englandasa Maritime Power. With Portraits, Illustrations, 
aud Maps, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 16s. 


The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits 


(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 2ls, 


England in the Mediterranean. A Study 
he Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713, 
2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. With 13 Charts 


and Diagrams. S8vo, 16s. net 


WORKS BY WILLIAM JAMES. 


Late Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: a 
STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Pragmatism : a New Name for Some Old 
VS OF THIHKING. BSvo, 4s. 6d, net, 


The Meaning of Truth: a srquex 7o «prac- 
MATISM.'* 8vo, 4s. Gdsnet. 


A Plupralistie Universe: tecrures on THE 
PRESENF SITUATIO€ OF PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 


The Will to Believe, ano cruHeR Essays IN 
PCPULAKR PHILOSOPHY. Cr. &vo, 7s. 6d. 


Telks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
STUDENTS Ow SOMZ OG OF LIFE’ s IDEALS Crown Bvo, 4s. 6d 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 























a. - 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 
AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” Tilustrated, 16¢, net. 


“*Very few travellers possess the literary equipment of Miss Ball, and not 
travel-book in a decade can boast the vigour, the fine charac terisation, ae 
nervous distinction which mark the pages of ‘Amurath to Amurath,’ _ © 
TELEGRAPH. ™ 


CHINA “t2s" EMPRESS DOWAGER 
By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUsE 


Illustrated, 168. net. [4th Impression, 


“A document more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out 
China.”’—Timgs. me 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTic 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, Cv. 
Profusely Mlustrated. Porvtar Eprrion, 6s. net, 
**Some things may still be immortal, and Shackleton's achievement is one 
them......An almost incredible epic of adventure.”"—DaiLy TeLegrapn, 9 


HUNTING CAMPS Om 0 LDERNESS 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated 18s. net 


ITALIAN FANTASIES — 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6a. net, 
* This wonderful book.”’—Westminster Gazette. 





“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES,” 
ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net, 
Previously published, uniform with the above :— 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of “‘ William Shakespeare,” &c., &. 68. net. 


“*No thinker is better worth study for those who are face to face with such 
insistent social problems as meet us at every turn in the current politics of our ows 
country.”’—Mr, W. L. Courrnsy, in the Dairy TELEGRAPH. 





THE ARMAMENTS QUESTION. 
THE GREAT ILLUSION 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 26. 6a. net. Sxcoxp Eprmon, 


fell worth seamen +. » extremely enatmenaiitieaenstsl 





New Six-Shilling Novels 
MR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 
By E. F. BENSON. 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 

“It should be read by all those superior persons who say they have no time 
to read novels because they are engazed in public works; from its pages they 
will learn something of the classes who really returned them to the top of the 
polls, or turned them down.’’—Miss Vro.et Hunt in the Daily Chr 


YOUNG LIFE 
By J. L. HER BERTSON, Author of “‘ Mortal Men.” 
** A brilliant success."”—Country Life. 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL 

By J. E. PATTERSON. 

“A notable book.”’—Daily News. 
THE DOP DOCTOR 
By RICHARD DEHAN, [10th Impression. 


Although THE DOP DOCTOR was published in the early part of last year, 
it is still the best-selling novel of the day, and no wonder, for the public joves 
a good story, and this, to quote the Daily Te slegraph, is “a book in a tho 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to finds 
work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis, and unflinching 
are combined in a more vivid whole.’’—Times, 

A LARGE ROOM 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 
“ Mrs. Dudeney has written no book more powerful than this.’ 
sii . —Evening Standard. 
CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. 
“ Recommended to the would-be successful wife.""—Daily Mail. 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of ‘‘ Maurice Guest.” 
“*Stalky for Girls’ might very well be the sub-title of this _ 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St. W©. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Reminiscences: 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, MA. Iustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 
—*The book is full of interest 


is really excellent reading.” 
k should find many readers 


pal - a 
Dae rtR GAZETTE. The boo 
in this country.” 
England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


NEW EDITION. COMPLETELY REVISED. 


The American Commonwealth. 
By JAMES BRYCE. Author of “The — Roman Empire,” ke. 
Xow Edition, completely revised throughout, with additional 
chapters, In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


An Adventure. 


As Account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

.*, The Publishers guarantee that the Authors have put down 

what happened to them as faithfully and accurately as was in their 
power. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ We content ourselves with recommending this 
remarkable story to the notice of those who are interested In psychic 
matters. ... ill appeal to those who believe that the ghosts of old 
accualities live again for certain sensitive temperaments, as Chatter- 
ton maintained that the ancient throngs or St. Mary Redcliffe in 
Bristol were visible to him in times of trance.” 


The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Voices of the Rivers. ny nia 


SALAMAN. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 64. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“‘Mrs. Salaman has an unmistakable poetic 
gift. Many of the lyrics in this slender volume are models of 
dainty craitsmanship.”’ 


Essays on Russian Novelists. 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., Pu.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Pa.D. With the Assistance of 
Departmental Editors and more than 1,000 Individual Contri- 
butors. Vol. I. A—CHU. Illustrated Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


the Basal Beliefs of Christianity. 
iy JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Gs. 6d. 


net 


Social Adjustment. _ py scorr NEARING, 


Pu.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Rural Hygiene. ny HENRY N. OGDEN, CE. 
Illustrated Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [Rural Science Series, 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
&3 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF 
BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF 
WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR GIFTS, 
- 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LonpoN. Telephone : Marrarr 3601. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 


| eC JOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright's 
CP Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d. ; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. 
Cas % ny, 42s., for 21s.; Nettlefold's Practical Housing, Is.; Max Beerbohm’'s 
eas sures, 2Is., for 10s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; 
Vee ads’ Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
oa an ls., £33s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 50. ; Oscar Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 
ee me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue. 
to ann ee 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
BA KE a elsewhere, try me. I aim the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 

AALS GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs. 








DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


Anglo American Memories. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 
With a Portrait I2s. 61. net. 
These reminiseences range over a lomg period, and are concerned with mn 


of exceptional mark and position in Europe and America, whom the author .as 
met, and with events in politics and jourvalism of which he has ——- kaow- 
ledge. His long connection with the New York Tribuse gave him a unique 
experience, and the opportunity of meeting the more prominent men in the two 
continents; and what i; 

suggestive and more than usually interesting. a 


ve has to say of le :ding events of the last fifty years is 


STOPFORD BROOKE'S NEW WORK. 


The Onward Gry. 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. Lar.ce erowa Svo. és. net. 


A New Volume in “‘ Stadies in Theology ’’ Series. 


Protestant Thought Before Kant 


By A. C. McGIFFERT. 
Crown Svo. 2. G1. net 
Volumes already published in the Scries are :— 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. [fy the Rev. 
Wittus Curnivegan, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely. 
FAITH. By the Rev. Canon Ivan, D.D. 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor A. 8. Peaxe, D.D. 
es et x9 AND RELIGION. By the Rev. Hastives Rasupatt, 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By Professor Orr, D.D. 
2s. 6d. net a volume. 
A Doseriptive Liat of the Szries will be sent Post Free, 


The Readers’ Library. 


A series of Copyright Volumes of individual merit and permanent 


value, the work of authors of repute. 


New Volumes. Just Pabtished :— 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE. Br Trrovore Roosevetr, 
ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. By H. W. Nevixson. 
Crown 8vo, dark blue cloth. 2s. 61. net a volume, 
Pall List of the Sories will be sent on application, 


The Popular Library of Art. | 


Over 2 volumes are now p<blished in this series. Ask for them in the 


green canvas binding. Two new books just added to the series are :-—~ 


BLAKE. By G. K. Cursrerroy. 
HOGARTH. By Enwarp Ganyetr. 
With very many Illustrations in each and with a Frontispiece reproduced 


in Colour. All the works in the series are individual and distinctive, and have 
some critical value. 


Pocket size, 2s. neta volume. Inland postage 3d. 
A full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers. 


An Important Work on Sicily. 


Medizeval Sicily. “°Sssie 


and Art. 
ty CECILIA WERN. 


With 74 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
* A valuable contribution to our knowledge of Sicilian life and art during 


the most characteristic period of the history of the islaut.’’— Morning Post. 


** This series of essays on mediaeval art in Sicily affords a serious contribu- 


tion to our knowledge of the most complex period of its history.’’"—Pall Mali 


Gazette. 


~ THE LATEST FICTION. 
Richard Harding Davis’s New Volume. 


Once Upon a Time. 


Tilustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 





The Witch Ladder. 


A Tale of Somerset by E. S. TYLEE. Crown 8vo. 66. 


A Weak Weman. 


A Novel by W. H. DAVIES, Author of “ Begzars.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Polar Star. 


A Novel by LADY HE LEN FORBES. _ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Novel of the Open Air. 


The Faithful Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 6s. 
Author of “‘The Heart of a Gypsy.” 
“*The Heart of a Gypsy ’ was good ; ‘ The Faithful Pailure * is better.” 
— Stender. 
‘There are many phrases which linger in the memory because of te 
thoughts they express. fuere is imagery and fancy and poetry.”’— Ladies’ Py. id 
** Whimsical and tender."’——-Morning Post. 


The Profitable Imbroglio. _ 


By ADRIAN HAYTER. 6s. 
**Tt has the charm of the New Arabian Nights.""— Standard. 
“An excellent untrue tale and the best hterary joke of the century ..... 
this delightful book.’’— Illustrated Londen News. 
“A crisp and readable book, refreshing in its scholarly aroma, and amusing 
in its appreciations of current life.""—Athenaum. 


DUCKWORTH & Co., 
3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Seeley &F Co Ltd “= 


A LIEUT.-GOVERNOR’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


AMONG INDIAN RAJAHS & RYOTS 


By Sir ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D., Litt. 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, With 34 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net, Qnd EDITION AT PRESS. 
“Will take a place with tho great standard authorities on our indian Empire 
Every page deserves to be studied.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


AMONG PIRATES AND HEAD HUNTERS. 


17 YEARS AMONG THE SEA DYAKS of BORNEO 


By EDWIN H. GOMES, M.A. With 40 Illustrations pend a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“Probably the most intimate and t that has yet 
appeared of the Sca a os Aneel 


AN UNKWOWN PEOPLE in an n UNKNOWN LAND 


By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB, Pioneer and Explorer of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
With 60 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. Qnd EDITION AT PRESS. 
“A romarkable volume ...... of great value, and Pe illustrated.”— 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CLIFF CASTLES & GAVE DWELLINGS OF EUROPE 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A. with 54 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“His treatment is characteristically thorough and characteristically 
interesting.” —MORNING POST. 


Illustrated Prospectuses of the above books sent post free from 
38, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


ENGINEERING OF TO-DAY. A Popular Account of the many 


Great an1 Interesting Achievements Told in Non-Technical Language. By T. W. CORBIN. With 
73 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELECTRON. By 
C. RB. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, net 
TO MARS VIA THE MOON. An Astronomical Story. By 
MARK WICKS. With 16 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
SEELEY & co., , Ltd., 38 Great Russell cert, London, W. Cc. 
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JusT READY. 
2s. 
N 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2s. 


Net. 


“ADVENTURE. By Jack London. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalis. 








BIRS. SHERW6OD: ner wire & Times. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. nct. 

“I do not know where you will get a more lively or living picture of middle- 
class English or Anglo-Indian lifo......It is a high but just compliment to 
pay a volume of five hundred closely printed pages to say that you wished it 
onger. "Truth. 

“ Admirably edited, illustrated, and written.’’—Outlook, 
- Soe! isa gold mine.’’—Guardian, 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


ilustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
With Proface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net 
“The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ we have seen this many a 
year... The mejerity of his coloured piates are delightful.”"—Morning Post. 
* Pleasantly written, illuminating, and entertaining. Beautifully illustrated 





in colour by the author.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Hiustratod in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. 


“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 
se ectator. — 





E. V. 
LUCAS. 





A BOGK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Printed on superfine papor, cloth, gilt top, 8} by 5}, 6s. 


“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subje me that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”’—Truth 
“ A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of every true ll 





THE CRUISE OF THE KINGFISHER. 


By s DE VERE STACPUOLE, [Illustrated by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 


“One of the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader. 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 


By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Note this Note on Note Pape, 
Order ; 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


ffom your Sationers you 

will be please your 

will be Etished, and your 

correspondents will be 

Srrrt, Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 

and its place will never 

be usurped. 


PRICE 1/- a BOX in ALL SIZES, 
Be sure ou’ ask 
HIERATICA. and do si 


be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C, 
for FREE Samples and | Interesting Bookdet 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGHES 

bought direct on the French 

market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Seca 
68s. PER DOZEN BO7TS, 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTs. 
Compare these Wines with well known, muc> 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They a 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 

among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & C0., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, 8.1, 


“And the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in the hand of the potter: 
so he made it again another vessel." 


IN THE 
HAND 
_ OF THE 
POTTER 


HAROLD 
BEGBIE. 


A companion volume to the same 
—__ author's remarkable book 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE 


now in its Seventh Edition. 6/- 


In “Broken Earthenware” the testa- 





“ Very fascinating for boys and girls, Simply worded and attractively told.’ 


tors were all men. In the present book 





—British Weekly. 
DANGER SIGNALS. 


* By JOHN LEA. Lbustrated, 2s, 6d. 


most of the stories concern women. 





An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the 
history of building some of the most famous lighthouses, 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd., 


$3 and 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 
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pook is more likely to he read and discussed during the present season, anid 


“i none will more amply repay both study and discussion.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A DIPLOMATISTS WIFE IN MANY LANDS 
By MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Author of ‘ A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN” 
In 2 Vols., Cloth Gilt and Gilt Top. 24s. net, With Photogravure and other Illustrations 


~ 
















The DAILY TELEGRAPH, ia a long review, says :— 


“Mrs. Hugh Fraser has lived in many countries, enjoyed the friendship of many notable people, read many books, 
and brought to many experiences the sifting influence of a keen and personal judgment; and out of these memories 
and capacities she has weaved as interesting a collection of reminiscences as any woman of our time is likely to produce. 
These two handsome volumes are indeed a rich mine of history and character, and their attraction is considerably 
increased by the skill with which they combine a picturesque narrative of public events with a continual play of 
personal impression and individuality. The field of interest covered is wide and various, but every point is developed 
with an intimate touch, every scene 1s given its particular air of observation and remembrance. The book in a word 
has character, and it is the character of a wise and cultured looker-on at life, always appreciative of the drama unfolded 
iefore her, and always sensible alike to its humour and of its underlying significance. 

“In quick little touches of character these delightful volumes sim ly abound, and we take leave of them with every 
consciousness of having done but scant justice to their variety and charm. No book is more likely to be read and dis- 
cussed during the present season, and none will more amply repay both study and discussion.” 



















The Graphic says :— 
apt . “Tt is when we are permitted to enjoy Mrs. Fraser’s 

“ Mrs. Fraser isa sister of the late Marion Crawford, and | own impression of men and places and things that we find 
her literary gifts bear a strong family likeness to his. She | ourselves fully a ypreciative of her delightful writing and of 
has the same eye for the picturesque, and the same fluency | her enthusiastic joie de vivre. We find on nearlyev * ~:ge 
of style—a fluency which carries the reader along with it, | 9 picture whose vivid qualities must arrest tii. i 
and makes everything she writes most eminently readable.” | of any reader.” 


The Times says :— 




























THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS 


HALF A TRUTH Rita} NONE OTHER GODS 
Robert Hugh Benson 


THE GREEN PATCH 3rd Edition 
Baroness von Hutten} “Father Benson has never before written anything so 
powerful and convincing as his latest novel, ‘None Other 


Ord Béition Gods.’ Few readers will regret having taken up so able 
and sincere a book.”—Morning Post. 
MAX Mrs. Thurston “ His book is a fine one, full of power and of pity, and 
and Edition inspired throughout by noble purpose.”—Standard. . 


LET THE ROOF FALL IN BEYOND THESE VOICES 


Frank Danby M. E. Braddon 
2nd Edition 2nd Edition 


TWO IMPOSTORS AND TINKER| THE GOLDEN ROSE 
Dorothea Conyers| Mrs. Hugh Fraser & J. I. Stahlman 
Srd Edition Sud Edition 


MAC’S ADVENTURES THE BRIDE’S MIRROR 
Jane Barlow Mrs. Baillie-Saunders 


2nd Edition 
































LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


ORIENTAL CAIRO (‘fiusian nichts. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In square demy 8vo, with map of Cairo and 64 brilliant Illustrations ls. net. 
_ “Mr. Sladen’s latest field of exploration is the City of Cairo, and he treats it with all his customary geniality. 
The sixty-three snapshots with which he decorates this lively volume are by no means the least attractive part of its 


contents. As for the text, it has all its author’s gossiping vivacity, which compels the reader to be immediately 


interested. With a picturesque touch he conducts us through the palaces of Caliphs and the mansions of the great. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
























LONDON: HURST AND BLACKETT, LTD. 
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Annual Subscriptions for the year 1911 were due on January 6th from existing Subscribers. New Subscription, 
for the current year may still be received. The Annual Subscription is £3, and Subscribers engage to continent 
winimum three years, receiving their own selection from the year’s publications. . 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


On January 30th THE MEDICI SOCIETY established itself in New Premises at 
7, GRAFTON STREET, W., next to the Grafton Galleries. All interested ip Art 
are invited to visit the Exhibition of its Publications at present being held in the 
Galleries of the Society. This Exhibition includes Proofs of some 40 New Prinisy 
to be Published during 1911, as well as all Prints published to date, 


NEW MEDICI PRINTS: SERIES torr. 


Italian XXV. DOMENICO VENEZIANO: St. Catharine Crowned with Flowers. (Glasgow) Now Published £5, gy 
English VII. REYNOLDS: Viscount Althorp aet.4. (Althorp Park) . a Now Published 17s, gy 


French Vill. WATTEAU: Concert Champetre ahs sags collection of H.ILM. the 
German Emperor) “ Feb.-Mar. t17s. 64 


English VI. RAEBURN: ABoywitha Rabbit. (Diploma a Ridtasten House, LondonY@arch 122s. 64, 
English XVI. HOPPNER: Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora. (Duke of Argyll) . April 422s. Gu. 
Italian XLI. GHIRLANDAIO: An Old Man and his Grandson. (Louvre) ‘ein March 17s, €4 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AT PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


Italian XXXIX. COSSA. Allegory of Harvest. (Berlin) oon April-May 17s. 61 
Spanish III, VELASQUEZ: Captain Bartolommaeus Borro. (Berlin) «- May-June 116s. 08 
English XV. ROMNEY: Screna Reading. (Workington Hall) . ove eco May-June 712s. 6d 
French Vil. VIGEE LEBRUN: Marie Antoinette. (V ereailles) ove April-May 715s. 04 
N.P.S, IX. GAINSBOROUGH: William Pitt. (Leeds Corporation Gallery) «» April-May f12s. Gi. 
THE FOLLOWING MEDICI PRINTS HAVE BEEN RECENTLY PUBLISHED.: 
Italian XXIII. CORREGGIO: Education of Cupid. (National Gallery, London) sii ee 20s. Cd. 
Italian XXXIV. CORREQGIO: St. Sebastian. (Vienna) ow ese . 18s, 01 
Italian XXVI. GIORGIONE: Portrait ofa Man. (Temple Newsam) _ a #255. (4 
Italian XXVII. TITIAN: Portrait ofa Man. (Sir Hugh Lane) ... ove , . *25:. Od 
Fiemish V. VAN EYCK: Jean Arnolfini and his wife. (National Gallery) ase ove 17s, 64 
* From the National Loan Collection, 1909. t+ ‘To be raised on publication. 
Write for New Prospectus (Catalogue Y) of Medici Society’s Publications containing over 200 Illustrations, 
Post free 6d. 


FORTHCOMING RICCARDI _ PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


MALORY’S MORTE DARTHUR, VOLUME Hl. will be ready about February 28. 
The text that of Caxton modernised, the type ‘egeelally designed by HERBERT P. HORNE, the Water- colour 
Illustrations by RUSSELL FLINT. Sold in Sets only*of 4 volumes. (Vols. III. and IV. to appear in the 
Autumn.) 500 copies printed :Jin Boards, £10 10s. net; in Limp, Vellum, £12 12s. net per set. Vellum 
copies (10 only), £63 net. 


CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA. In one volume, The Oxford text 
(by permission) revised throughout by Professors ROBINSON ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE, and J. 8. PHILLI- 
MORE. A companion to the previous Riccardi Press Edition of Horace: will be ready about April 1. 
1000 copies, on hand-made paper, rubricated throughout blue and black (9} x 63), Boards, 21s. net; Limp 
Vellum, 31s. 6d. 15 copies printed on Vellum, £21 net. 


Already Published, Uniform with the above. 


QUINT! HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. Edited by B.C. Wickham. 100 
copies—9} x 63 in.—in blue and black. Boards, 16s. net: limp vellum, £1 5s. net. Also 15 copies for sale 
printed on vellum, £15 15s. net. 


This book has already been adopted as a Prize Book by most of the leading Public Schools in Engiand. 


The ATHENZUM says of the Riccurdi Fount: “Mr. Horne’s type is one of extraordinary brilliance and legibility, ‘There is n0 
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